PROLOGUE 


FAMILY  PRACTICE 


“A- 


happy  families  are  alike;  each  unhappy  family  is 
unhappy  in  its  own  way.”  So  preached  Tolstoy  in 
the  first  sentence  of  a novel  that  centered  on  the 
exertions,  joys,  and  disasters  attendant  on  family  life.  And 
while  the  remaining  sentences  in  Anna  Karenina — about 
35,000  of  them — would  seem  to  nail  the  subject  pretty  well, 
that  first  one  is  spectacularly  wrong,  and  evidence,  as  though 
it’s  needed,  that  novelists  seeking  a memorable  opening  line 
should  go  lyrical  (“Call  me  Ishmael”  “Stately,  plump  Buck 
Mulligan  etc.”)  and  not  veer  across  the  double  yellow  into 
oncoming  sociologicese. 

For  it’s  happy  families  (or  even  part-happy  ones,  such  as 
the  Bennets  of  Flertfordshire)  who  stand  distinctive,  each 
a pleasure  to  encounter  because  love  and  constancy — the 
hallmarks  of  any  house  that’s  got  a shot  at  happiness — set  a 
foundational  theme  upon  which  mothers,  fathers,  brothers, 
sisters,  visiting  uncles,  and  live-in  grandmas  can  string  limit- 
less variations — joyful,  ironic,  heartbreaking,  murderous — 
a diverting  music  against  the  storm  of  one  kind  or  another 
that’s  always  pounding  the  cottage  roof. 

Unhappy  families,  by  contrast,  are  incapable  of  inven- 
tiveness and  imagination — of  hope,  in  a word — but  live  in 
servitude  to  the  storm,  as  anyone  who  has  been  part  of  such 
a family  or  witness  to  it  (or  minister  to  it)  will  appreciate. 

Flow  Tolstoy  got  it  so  wrong,  I don’t  know.  Certainly  he 
knew  something  about  happy  families  (he  seems  to  have 
been  raised  in  one)  and  of  the  trials  endured  by  unhappy 
families,  such  as  the  large  clan  he  produced  and  abused. 
So  perhaps  it  was  a typesetter’s  error;  that  he  meant  to 
say  happy  where  he  said  unhappy  and  vice  versa — and 
no  one  caught  it  until  early  reviews  of  bound  galleys  out 
of  St.  Petersburg  had  pronounced  the  opening  statement 
“Tolstoyan”  and  the  novel  brilliant,  and  that  was  it  as  far  as 
the  publishers  were  concerned.  “The  readers  think  you’re  a 
genius,  Lev  Nikolaevich.  Just  relax  and  cash  the  checks.  No 
one  remembers  opening  lines  for  long  anyway.” 

In  defense  of  Tolstoy  it  needs  be  said  that  he’s  far  from 
being  the  only  amateur  (or  professional)  social  scientist 
who’s  failed  in  efforts  to  taxonomize  family,  an  entity  that 
over  history  has  expanded,  contracted,  cast  out,  brought  in, 
been  business  and  love  nest,  fixed  and  nomadic,  treaty-  and 
blood-defined,  village  wide  and  townhouse  narrow,  male- 
centered  and  matriarch-driven  (sometimes  at  the  same  time), 
factory  and  locus  of  consumption,  war-maker  and  heart  of 


pacifism,  innocent  and  sexualized,  two-parented  and  many- 
parented,  the  source  of  all  children  and  the  source  of  some 
children,  a club  that  bestows  permanent  membership  and 
one  that  begrudges  temporary  refuge.  Introducing  a recent 
issue  of  his  eponymous  quarterly  that  offered  85  viewpoints 
on  the  family — from  ancient  Egypt  through  contemporary 
Missouri — Lewis  Lapham  wrote  he  could  not  find  a “moral” 
or  “general  rule”  that  tied  those  stories  and  illustrations 
together,  but  rather  “proofs  and  demonstrations  . . . attesting 
to  the  multitude  of  reflections  in  the  mirror  of  human  trag- 
edy.” In  fact,  there’s  only  one  view  of  the  family  that  seems 
to  have  held  true  over  the  centuries.  Like  organized  religion 
and  adolescents,  it’s  always  said  to  be  in  crisis. 

THE  NOVELIST  MARILYNNE  ROBINSON,  WHOSE  VIEW 

of  the  world  is  as  capacious  as  Lapham’s  is  severe  (though 
both  are  wise  writers),  made  a memorable  attempt  to  define 
family  in  an  essay  published  in  1998  in  a collection  called 
The  Death  of  Adam.  Conceding  that  “family,”  like  a lot  of 
other  human  notions,  is  resistant  to  definition,  Robinson 
went  on  to  posit  (in  her  capacious  way)  that  “one’s  family 
are  those  toward  whom  one  feels  loyalty  and  obligation, 
and/or  from  whom  one  derives  identity,  and/or  with  whom 
one  shares  habits,  taste,  stories,  customs,  memories.” 

Of  course,  while  roping  in  families  “of  circumstance 
and  affinity,”  Robinson  seems  to  offer  pretty  short  shrift  to 
biology.  But  in  the  very  next  paragraph  she  proposes  that 
the  “charm  and  genius”  of  the  biological  family  lies  in  the 
randomness  inherent  in  its  arrangement,  in  that  our  blood 
relatives  are  truly  thrust  upon  us  as  gifts  and  burdens  we 
never  asked  for,  and  if  we  were  pressed  to  determine  which 
brothers  and  sisters  we  would  choose  as  friends  from  a menu 
of  the  men  and  women  we  know  (and  to  be  cruelly  fair, 
which  of  those  brothers  and  sisters  would  choose  us),  we’d 
likely  decline  to  respond.  But  then,  like  the  fine  Calvinist 
she  is,  Robinson  plucks  a wisdom  lesson  from  these  dismal 
contemplations,  noting  that  this  very  ambiguity  “implies  that 
help  and  kindness  and  loyalty  are  owed  where  they  are  per- 
haps by  no  means  merited,”  and  that  within  families  we  are 
liberated  from  the  narrow  practice  of  judging  the  validity  of 
“others’  claims  on  us”  against  the  claims  we  have  historically 
made  on  the  others  now  doing  the  claiming. 

Steve  Pemberton’s  story  of  family  ambiguities  begins  on 
page  24. 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Re  ‘‘Class  Warfare”  by  James  O’Toole 
(Winter  2012):  Born  in  East  Boston  in 
1904  and  one  of  1 1 children,  my  father, 
Paul  Grattan  Kirk,  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  and  Harvard  Law  School. 
Although  he  had  a lifelong  loyalty  to 
his  alma  maters,  he  was  also  a faithful 
Catholic  with  a deep,  dignified  pride  in  his 
Irish  heritage.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  in  1960,  most  of  the  other 
justices  were  also  graduates  of  Harvard 
College  and/or  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
all  of  the  coveted  jobs  as  law  clerks  went 
to  Harvard  Law  graduates. 

My  father  believed  that  fundamental 
fairness  required  that  the  other  fine  law 
schools  in  the  area  should  have  their 
students  placed  in  those  prestigious  posi- 
tions too.  During  his  10  years  on  the 
court,  the  majority  of  the  clerks  he  select- 
ed came  from  Boston  College  Law  School. 
He  greatly  appreciated  their  scholarship, 
friendship,  and  loyalty. 

Edward  W.  Kirk  ’66,  JD’69 

Centerville,  Massachusetts 

I am  certainly  no  apologist  for  poor 
behavior  by  Harvard  (my  alma  mater). 

But  would  Boston  College,  Holy  Cross, 
and  Georgetown  be  the  world-class 
institutions  they  now  are  if  they  had  not 
adopted  the  college  and  elective  course 
structure — and,  frankly,  if  they  had  not  all 
slowly  moved  away  from  being  “Catholic” 
institutions? 

Ken  Hodge  P’05,  ’ll 

Dover,  Massachusetts 

Timothy  Brosnahan,  SJ,  was  my  grand- 
father’s brother.  Knowing  only  that 
Father  Tim  had  been  president  of  Boston 
College,  1 presented  myself  on  campus  in 
the  fall  of  1952  (and  went  from  there  to 
Harvard  Law  School).  The  tradition  of 
providing  a college  education  to  emerging 
immigrant  families  and  their  successive 
generations  was  never  more  helpful  than 
in  my  own  case.  When  1 stepped  on  the 


Boston  College  campus,  I sported  a high 
school  average  of  D-.  All  of  my  teach- 
ers but  one  during  my  four  years  on  the 
Heights  were  Jesuits.  It  was  there  that  I 
learned  I could  think. 

James  J.  Brosnahan  ’56 
San  Francisco,  California 

“Class  Warfare”  was  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able, but  I have  a trivial  question.  The 
man  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  cover 
photo  is  balancing  a book  between  his  arm 
and  knee.  What  is  it? 

Paid  Curtis  ’96 
Oceanside,  New  York 

The  answer  may  never  be  known.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  image,  which  is  from  1899,  is 
insufficient  for  deciphering  the  title. 

INTO  THE  FRAY 

Re  “Oral  Argument”  by  Thomas  Cooper 
(Winter  2012):  I am  not  the  least  bit 
surprised  that  the  British  government 
has  cited  a treaty  with  the  United  States 
as  the  basis  to  demand  the  release  of  the 
interviews  of  two  former  Irish  Republican 
Army  members.  The  Brits  stole  Ireland 
fair  and  square,  so  why  not  the  evidence 
as  well? 

Paul  Bourke  ’69 
Ashland,  Massachusetts 

BACKSTAGE 

How  great  it  was  to  run  across  my  old 
master,  Stuart  Hecht,  in  your  recent  inter- 
view, “Miracles  and  Mishaps”  (Fall  2011). 

1 took  Directing  I and  Directing  II  with 
Dr.  Hecht  during  my  junior  year  and  had 
ambitions  of  directing  my  own  production 
as  a senior  by  means  of  one  of  the  two 
practicum  slots  awarded  to  students.  I had 
a few  plays  in  mind  and  approached  Dr. 
Hecht  for  advice.  I ran  the  titles  by  him 
and,  almost  as  afterthought,  threw  in 
the  Diary  of  Anne  Frank.  Dr.  Hecht  paused 
for  a moment,  then  said,  “I'm  trying  to 
think  of  how  best  to  put  this.”  I braced 
myself,  because  let’s  face  it,  when  have 
those  words  ever  preceded  something  you 
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wanted  to  hear?  He  said,  “I  think  you’re  a 
man  of  great  compassion  and  great  heart 
and  that’s  why  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  would 
be  perfect  for  you.” 

Today  I teach,  and  whenever  I need 
reminding  of  what  I’m  capable  of  doing,  or 
lose  sight  of  the  kind  of  man  I'm  supposed 
to  be,  I dial  up  that  memory  to  bring  me 
back  on  track. 

Sean  Lilly  ’95 

Charlestown,  Massachusetts 

I choreographed  musicals  at  Boston 
College  for  four  years,  the  last  one  being 
Camelot  with  Gordon  MacRae  in  1 98 1 . It 
was  a wonderful,  exciting  opening  night — 
TV  stations  lit  the  sky,  a formal  affair. 
Alumni  were  invited  back  to  perform, 
including  my  daughter  Lisa  Fichtner  Pratt 
’80.  Choreographing  Gordon  MacRae 
was  fun;  he  told  stories  of  his  good  friend 
Bob  Hope  and  how  they  loved  to  dance 
the  “soft  shoe”  together. 

Jo  Ann  Lloyd  Fichtner  P’80,  ’82 

Cohasset,  Massachusetts 

I remember  hearing  those  stories  recount- 
ed during  our  directing  class  with  Dr. 
Hecht.  Along  with  the  many  others  told  by 
our  professors,  they  have  become  part  of  a 
shared  history. 

Krista  D’Agostino  ’05 

Winthrop,  Massachusetts 

“Stage  Presence,”  a slideshow  of  scenes  from 
the  first  121  productions  performed  on  the 
Robsham  Theater  main  stage  can  be  viewed 
on  BCM’s  multimedia  website  @BC 
( athc.edujstagepresence! ) . 

JAILMATES 

In  "The  Collector”  (Fall  2011),  Andrew 
Nelson  mentions  living  in  the  Bristol 
County  Jail  on  Ash  Street  in  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts.  In  one  of  those  Boston 
College  coincidences,  I also  lived  in  that 
house,  from  1962  to  1983,  as  did  my 
brother  Ron  ’92.  When  our  father  retired 
as  sheriff  of  Bristol  County  in  1983, 
Governor  Dukakis  appointed  Nelson’s 
father  sheriff. 

As  I am  sure  Andrew  would  say,  living 
in  a jail  complex  was  an  interesting  way  to 
grow  up. 

Jan  E.  Dabrowski  ’79,  JD  ’83 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 


WAR  FARE 

Re  “Visitors  Days,”  by  William  Bole  (Fall 
2011):  Has  Boston  College  forgotten  that 
invasion  of  sovereign  countries  consti- 
tutes a war  crime?  Has  anyone  at  Boston 
College  challenged  guest  speaker  Colonel 
Michael  Meese  to  use  his  considerable  tal- 
ents to  promote  life  for  all  people? 

Ben  Jimenez,  SJ 

Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota 

CLASSNOTES 

Re:  “Master  Teachers”  by  William  Bole 
(Fall  201 1):  As  an  instructor,  Diana  Pullin 
was  ever  inquisitive,  probing,  and  chal- 
lenging. She  pushed  me  beyond  what  I 
thought  was  intellectually  possible,  and 
I owe  much  of  my  professional  and  per- 
sonal growth  to  her  prodigious  care. 

Evelyn  Young,  PhD. TO 
La  Palma,  California 

The  writer  works  in  academic  program 
development  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

COMMUTER'S  LAMENT 

We  were  saddened  and  surprised  to  read 
in  "Data  File”  (Fall  2011)  that  the  class 
of  2015  has  only  three  commuters.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  University  was  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  commuters.  Those  who 
did  not  commute  rented  rooms  in  nearby 
homes.  No  doubt  Boston  College  has 
changed  greatly,  and  mostly  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  eliminating  commuters  entirely 
moves  the  University  far  from  its  roots 
and  breaks  the  historical  bonds  it  had  to 
the  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

To  those  three  members  of  the  class  of 
2015,  know  well  that  thousands  of  Boston 
College  grads  happily  attended  as  com- 
muters over  the  years.  They  commuted  to 
save  money,  to  continue  working  at  part- 
time  jobs,  or  to  care  for  brothers,  sisters, 
or  others  at  home.  Not  only  will  you  three 
save  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  cost 
of  your  education  over  the  next  four  years, 
but  if  present  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue you  can  be  assured  that  many  of  your 
classmates  will  be  moving  back  in  with 
their  parents  soon  after  graduation. 

Donald  J.  Boland  ’55 
Massapequa,  New  York 
John  Boland  ’83 
East  Norwich,  New  York 


FIRST  WORDS 

“Head  First:  A Defense  of  Optimism” 

(Fall  2011),  drawn  from  Colum  McCann’s 
academic  convocation  address  to  fresh- 
men in  September,  was  outstanding  and 
inspiring.  Thank  you. 

Hillary  Flynn  ’90 
San  Francisco,  California 

REMEMBERANCES 

As  my  charismatic  professor  for  The 
History  of  Boston,  Blacks  in  Boston  and 
an  independent  study  of  Boston’s  10th 
Congressional  District,  Andrew  "Doc” 
Buni  (1931-2012)  became  my  friend 
and  no-nonsense  mentor.  He  introduced 
me  to  his  heroes  (Paul  Robeson,  W.E.B. 
DuBois),  interests  (straight-ahead  jazz), 
and  friends  (his  colleagues  Carol  Hurd 
Green,  Amanda  V.  Houston,  and  oth- 
ers), whom  I in  turn  made  my  own. 
Encouraging  me  to  “make”  and  “teach” 
and  not  just  “study”  American  history, 

Doc  proudly  endorsed  my  appointment  to 
teach  Eyes  on  the  Prize:  U.  S.  Civil  Rights 
History  at  Boston  College  when  I was 
hardly  through  with  my  master’s  program, 
and  he  cheered  for  me  — “Go  get  ’em, 
kid!” — on  many  instances  after  that. 
Derrick  Evans  ’90,  MAT’94 
Gulfport,  Mississippi 

Re  Ben  Birnbaum’s  remembrance  of 
capital  projects  head  John  Romeo  (Linden 
Lane,  Fall  2011):  John  was  not  an  alum- 
nus, but  no  one  represented  what  we 
would  all  like  Boston  College  to  be  better 
than  he.  I’m  sure  those  who  were  jammed 
into  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  last  May  for  the 
Mass  of  Healing  will  never  forget  it. 

The  turnout  was  incredible,  the  emotion 
and  love  apparent.  John  felt  he  was  “so 
blessed.” 

John  Romeo  was  the  man  we  all  want 
to  be  or  want  our  daughter  to  bring  home. 
He  was  honest,  caring,  and  always  loyal. 

I miss  him,  and  Boston  College  will  miss 
him.  God  bless  his  family. 

Gregory  J.  McAdams  ’68 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  e-mail 
address  is  bcm(a)bc.edu. 
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^ undergraduate  program  was  ranked  ninth 
k-’  in  the  nation  by  Bloomberg  Businessweek. 

In  other  rankings  news,  GSSW  placed 
10th  in  the  U.S.  News  quadrennial  ranking 
of  social  work  schools.  XV  Edmond’s 
Hall  won  the  spring  energy  reduction 
competition  among  student  residences. 

XV  The  spring  issue  of  Elements,  the  under- 
graduate research  journal,  included 
reports  on  the  “untouted  success”  of 
democracy  in  Namibia;  the  effects  of  air 
pollution  on  lichen  diversity  in  the  trop- 
ics; race  relations  in  Renaissance  Venice 
and  Shakespeare’s  Othello-,  and  “The 
Emergence  of  Fatherhood:  The  Reversal 
of  Parental  Roles  for  a New  Age,”  among 
other  bon-bons.  Juniors  Chris  Osanto 
and  KudzaiTaziva  were  elected  UGBC 
president  and  vice  president,  respectively, 
under  the  tagline  “Because  YOU  matter.” 
Taziva,  it’s  probably  safe  to  say,  is  the 
first  UGBC  executive  ever  to  list  Harare, 
Zimbabwe,  as  "hometown.”  Osanto  claims 
Clark,  New  Jersey.  XV  Bradley  Schaeffer, 
SJ,  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  since 
2004,  resigned  his  appointment  after  it 
was  reported  by  the  Boston  Globe  that 
while  head  of  the  Chicago  Jesuit  Province 
in  the  mid-1990s  he  had  failed  to  appro- 
priately monitor  or  restrain  a priest  who 
had  been  accused  of  child  abuse.  The  man 


was  later  convicted  on  state  and  federal 
molestation  charges.  Boston  College 
and  the  city  of  Newton  announced  that 
the  University  will  provide  local  public 
schools  with  $300,000  worth  of  computer 
upgrades  and  education-related  technol- 
ogy over  the  next  three  years.  )f(  Sandra 
Dickson  T 3,  a nursing  student  who  assists 
faculty  with  research  on  urban  literature 
and  on  refugee  issues,  was  named  win- 
ner of  the  2012  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Scholarship.  Another  junior,  Rui  Soares, 
won  the  Oscar  Romero  Scholarship.  He 
is  a pre-med  student  and  the  director 
of  the  4Boston  volunteer  program.  X 
Thomas  Chiles,  who  is  part  of  a team  of 
campus  scientists  developing  bio-markers 
that  track  cancerous  cells,  was  named  the 
DeLuca  Professor  of  Biology.  XV  James 
Woods,  SJ,  was  celebrated  on  April  1 7 in 
Conte  Forum  for  his  44  years  as  dean  of 
the  Woods  College  of  Advancing  Studies. 
)J(  The  University  reduced  the  number  of 
business  reports  printed  from  its  central 
computing  center  from  an  annual  volume 
of  3.4  million  pages  per  year  to  220,000  in 
2010.  )?(  James  Cleary  '50,  a board  mem- 
ber from  1972  until  1996  who  brought 
into  being  Pops  on  the  Heights  and  other 
fundraising  initiatives,  died  at  age  86. 
Boston  College’s  “fundraiser  of  the  year” 
award  is  named  for  him.  )f(  Trustees  set 
an  institutional  operating  budget  of  $862 
million  for  2012-13,  raising  tuition  to 
$43,140  and  allocating  need-based  under- 
graduate financial  aid  in  the  amount  of  $90 
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class  act  — On  April  20,  some  275  members  of  the  Class  of  2013,  whose  Commencement  will  occur  in  Boston  College's  sesquicentennial  year,  joined 
90  faculty  for  an  evening  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library  in  Boston  that  included  tours,  dinner,  and  a talk  by  Fr.  Michael  Himes  ("the  essence  of  a uni- 
versity is  conversation").  The  event  was  part  of  an  ongoing  celebration  of  the  class's  benchmark  150th  status.  As  freshmen,  members  received  sesquicen- 
tennial SuperFan  t-shirts.  In  201 1 , the  University  arranged  for  Boston's  Museum  of  Science  to  be  kept  open  after  hours  for  the  class  on  a night  in  spring. 
Above,  settling  in  at  their  table  and  studying  a book  of  quotes  by  President  Kennedy  that  all  attendees  received,  were  (from  left),  Stephen  Sullivan, 
Danny  Gleason,  Joanna  Kassel,  Samuel  Kent,  Robert  Balint,  and  Bridget  Thomas. 


million.  The  average  need-based  financial 
aid  package  is  expected  to  exceed  $34,000 
in  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  salary. 

Seven  weeks  after  Woods  College 
student  Franco  Garcia  went  missing  on 
February  22,  his  body  was  found  in  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir.  Garcia  disap- 
peared after  he  left  a Cleveland  Circle  bar 
alone.  Sun-curled  flyers  bearing  his  image 
and  police  contact  information  became  a 
campus  feature.  The  state  medical  exam- 
iner mled  his  death  an  accidental  drown- 
ing. )f(  Tong- time  faculty  member  James 
Skehan,  SJ,  was  honored  by  the  earth 
and  environmental  sciences  department 
on  April  25,  his  89th  birthday,  with  the 
unveiling  of  a bust  of  the  noted  geolo- 
gist and  author  of  scientific  and  popular 


volumes  on  the  geological  features  of 
New  England.  )f(  Tony  Taccone ’72,  the 
artistic  director  of  the  Berkeley  Repertory 
Theatre  received  the  alumni  arts  award 
at  the  14th  annual  Arts  Festival.  Among 
other  accomplishments,  Taccone  commis- 
sioned Tony  Kushner’s  Pulitzer-winning 
Angels  in  America  and  codirected  the  world 
premiere.  Boston  College’s  squash 
team  (a  phrase  you’ve  never  before  seen  in 
this  magazine)  won  the  club  division  in  this 
year’s  national  competition  at  Princeton. 
The  Eagles  were  awarded  something  called 
the  Chaffee  Cup  after  defeating  Bucknell 
6-3,  whatever  that  score  means  in  squash 
terms.  In  other  entirely  unforeseeable 
sports  news,  William  Hogan  Jr.  ’33,  wear- 
ing a jersey  numbered  100,  threw  out  the 


ceremonial  first  pitch  at  Fenway  Park  on 
April  14,  his  100th  birthday  as  it  so  hap- 
pened, just  as  this  year  marks  the  100th 
birthday  of  the  latterly  much  admired 
home  of  the  Red  Sox.  Escorted  to  the 
mound  by  three  generations  of  descen- 
dants who  bear  his  name,  Hogan,  who  had 
worked  on  his  pitching  with  rehab  staff  at 
his  retirement  home,  positioned  himself 
about  10  feet  from  home  plate,  grabbed  the 
back  of  a folding  chair  with  his  left  hand 
and  completed  a right-handed  pitch — to 
reliever  Mark  Melancon — on  one  bounce. 
"Let  me  throw  you  another  one,”  he  insist- 
ed to  Melancon,  this  time  connecting  on  a 
shorter  bounce,  before  leaving  the  field, 
the  ball  lolling  in  the  basket  of  the  walker 
he  pushed.  — BenBirnbaum 


photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 
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The  duet  of  Christine  Movius  '13  and  Nathan  Richardson  '13;  Jones  at  piano,  Daigneaultat  center 

Into  the  fire 


By  Jane  Whitehead 
Performance  class — the  musical 

On  a late  January  afternoon,  the 

1 6 students  in  Advanced  Musical 
Theater  Performance  (CT32501)  dragged 
chairs  and  wooden  cubes  to  form  a rough 
circle  on  Robsham  Theater’s  main  stage. 
Settled,  they  turned  expectantly  toward 
the  class’s  teacher  Paul  Daigneault  ’87  and 
his  co-instructor  Steven  Tadd  Jones,  who 
sat  among  them. 

Jones  is  a music  arranger  and  vocal 
coach  on  the  theater  faculty  at  Boston 
Conservatory.  Daigneault  is  the  creator 
and  artistic  director  of  Boston’s  SpeakEasy 
Stage  Company,  which  he  founded  in 
1992,  and  the  University’s  2011-12 
Monan  Professor  in  Theater  Arts.  Wear- 
ing jeans  and  a blue  checked  shirt,  he 
addressed  the  class  with  professorial  pre- 
cision. Musical  theater,  he  said,  requires 
actors  to  “sing,  chew  gum,  and  dance  all 
at  the  same  time,”  and  so  he  and  Jones 
would  provide  thorough  printed  notes  on 
how  the  students  should  prepare  for  the 
scenes  they  would  be  asked  to  perform.  To 


begin  with,  work  from  the  page,  not  from 
recordings;  keep  sheet  music  in  a three- 
ring  binder  with  no  plastic  sheet  protec- 
tors, to  make  it  easy  for  an  accompanist  to 
turn  pages;  ask  the  right  questions. 

“As  actors,  you’re  often  archaeolo- 
gists,” Daigneault  told  the  seven  seniors, 
four  juniors,  four  sophomores,  and  lone 
freshman.  They  would  be  working  in 
pairs — teasing  characters  and  a rounded 
scene  out  of  scripts  and  scores  from 
the  1940s  to  the  present,  assigned  by 
Daigneault  and  Jones.  By  the  end  of  the 
semester,  every  student  will  have  per- 
formed three  scenes — all  duets — in  indi- 
vidual coaching  sessions  with  Daigneault 
and  Jones,  in  a class  workshop  for  peer 
feedback,  and  then  for  a grade. 

And  each  will  have  had  a go  at  drama, 
comedy,  and  the  oeuvre  of  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein.  “We  hope  this  course  will 
help  you  figure  out  who  you  are  as  an  art- 
ist,” Daigneault  said,  as  he  looked  around 
the  circle. 


The  eight  men  and  eight  women  had 
been  selected  for  the  class  by  the  teach- 
ers on  the  basis  of  auditions.  Daigneault 
already  knew  many,  having  directed  1 1 of 
them  in  the  October  2011  Robsham  pro- 
duction of  Stephen  Sondheim’s  Into  the 
Woods.  “Sometimes,”  he  told  them,  “you’ll 
be  given  something  that’s  in  your  sweet 
spot — you’re  going  to  feel  really  strong. 
Then  we’ll  purposely  give  you  something 
that’s  out  of  your  comfort  zone — if  you’re 
a belter,  we’ll  get  you  singing  in  head 
voice.”  Sooner  or  later,  he  said  with  a 
smile,  “everybody’s  got  to  get  up  there  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  fire.” 

TWO  WEEKS  LATER,  TO  THE  ACCOM- 
paniment  of  Jones  on  piano,  Sarah 
Goldstein,  a junior,  and  Alex  Olivieri,  a 
senior,  were  first  into  the  fire  as  they  led 
off  a workshop  session  on  the  Robsham 
main  stage  with  a scene  from  110  in  the 
Shade  (1963).  In  it  the  handsome,  self- 
declared  rainmaker  Bill  Starbuck  spars 
with  Lizzie  Curry,  thirtyish,  single,  and 
just  stood  up  by  another  man.  “You’re  not 
fooling  me,”  spat  Goldstein,  crossing  her 
arms  scornfully.  Olivieri,  wearing  a blue 
bandanna  round  his  neck  in  deference 
to  the  play’s  Western  setting,  leapt  up  on 
the  table  that  stood  in  for  a wagon  and 
sang  about  the  one  time  in  his  life  when 
he  made  the  rain  fall  (“You  don’t  have 
to  believe  it  if  you  don’t  want  to”). 

Sophomore  Billy  McEntee  and  fresh- 
man Samantha  Goober  followed,  playing 
teenagers  in  an  interpretation  of  “What 
Could  Be  Better?”  fromBahy  (1983). 

Then  juniors  Christine  Movius  and 
Korey  Mclsaac  acted  middle-aged  to  the 
wistful  melody  “Our  Children,”  from 
Ragtime  (1996). 

“How  did  you  guys  feel?”  Daigneault 
asked  the  performers  after  each  scene. 
Most  agreed  with  Goldstein,  who 
admitted  she  was  “nervous,  shaking.” 
Daigneault  turned  to  the  onlookers,  and 
asked:  “What  was  working?  What  would 
you  like  to  see  more  of?” 

“I’d  like  to  see  more  conviction  in  the 
storytelling,”  said  one  student.  Daigneault 
suggested  ways  to  inject  that,  from  making 
gestures  more  precise  and  intentional  to 
“using  the  text  as  a weapon,”  for  example, 
in  Starbuck’s  patronizing  put-down  of 
Lizzie  as  “Lizzie  girl.”  From  the  piano  at 
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Report  cards 

By  William  Bole 

CSOM  brings  clarity  to  students'  course  evaluations 


stage  right,  Jones  noted  that  the  great  chal- 
lenge in  musicals  is  making  what’s  on  the 
page  “feel  and  sound  organic.”  He  told  the 
actors,  "Think  of  yourself  as  part  of  the 
orchestra,”  and  he  pointed  out  technical 
weaknesses — a few  late  entrances  in  the 
spoken  passages,  the  odd  missed  rest,  and 
some  scooping  up  to  high  notes.  “Work  to 
hit  the  note  exactly,”  he  said,  “and  if  you 
do  scoop,  make  it  a choice.” 

ON  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  MONDAY, 
February  27,  the  class  warmed  up  as  a 
group.  All  eight  pairs  would  be  presenting 
final  treatments  of  their  dramatic  scenes, 
back  to  back,  for  grading.  The  students 
walked  in  a loose  circle  around  the  Bonn 
Studio  Theater,  a classic  black  box  space, 
with  Jones  at  the  piano  accompanying 
their  lip-trills,  yelps,  and  arpeggios.  Some 
were  already  in  costume  or  wearing 
clothes  appropriate  to  their  characters. 
(“Don’t  come  in  to  play  John  Adams  in 
1776  wearing  skinny  jeans,”  Daigneault 
had  warned  in  an  earlier  session.) 

Observing  this  class  was  Scott 
Cummings,  theater  department  chair. 

“We  rely  on  Paul  and  the  other  visiting 
professionals  to  bring  a professional 
standard  to  the  work  they’re  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  students,”  he  said.  The  fact 
that  Daigneault  is  an  alumnus  is  a bonus: 
"All  the  faculty  and  staff  are  excited  to 
show  the  students  what’s  possible  with 
20  years  of  hard  work.” 

Starting  with  a number  from  Gypsy 
(1959)  and  ending  with  Goldstein  and 
Olivieri’s  encounter  from  110  in  the 
Shade , the  students  delivered  engaging 
renditions.  The  later  performers  had  to 
contend  with  the  distraction  of  drilling  in 
the  theater’s  upstairs  lighting  box.  "I  just 
sang  louder,”  said  Goldstein,  laughing. 
Daigneault  was  enthusiastic,  applauding 
and  congratulating  the  actors  on  "lots  of 
improvements  and  adjustments.”  Right 
from  the  auditions,  he  said  later,  he  had 
been  confident  of  the  students’  “flair, 
focus,  and  style.”  Now  he  praised  “their 
level  of  preparation  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  big  picture.” 

He  was  keen  to  move  on  to  the  next 
challenge:  musical  comedy.  “I’m  having 
fun,”  he  said.  ■ 

Jane  Whitehead  is  a Boston-based  writer. 


A few  years  ago,  Samuel  Graves, 

chairman  of  the  operations  man- 
agement department  in  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management  (CSOM),  was  working 
his  way  through  the  reports  on  student 
course  evaluations  that  the  University  tal- 
lies each  semester.  The  students  deliver 
their  assessments  online,  answering  14 
questions  to  which  they  apply  a scale  of  1 
to  5.  In  addition  to  ranking  an  instructor 
“overall  as  a teacher,”  they  rate  the  extent 
to  which  he  or  she  “stimulated  interest  in 
the  subject  matter,”  “treated  students  with 
respect,”  and  was  “available  for  help  out- 
side the  class,”  among  other  points.  Graves 
remembers  looking  at  the  3.1  overall 
rating  given  to  an  instructor  in  his  depart- 
ment and  wondering,  “What  does  that 
mean?  Is  it  good  or  bad?”  He  wanted  to 
know  how  this  teacher  compared  with  oth- 
ers offering  sections  of  the  same  course, 
and  whether  the  rating  was  better  or  worse 
than  the  professor  had  received  in  previ- 
ous years.  None  of  that  information  was 
evident  in  the  numbers  before  him. 


In  2010,  Graves  began  discussing 
this  data  gap  with  CSOM’s  dean,  Andy 
Boynton,  and  research  statistician,  Steven 
Tacey,  who  assists  faculty  with  data  analy- 
sis. The  result  is  that  today  each  CSOM 
department  chair  receives  a single  page  on 
which  the  answers  to  the  questions  Graves 
raised  are  graphically  illustrated. 

The  new  report  plots  responses 
under  four  headings:  “Teacher”  (the  gen- 
eral student  rating  for  the  instructor), 
“Workload”  (how  demanding  the  class  is), 
and  “Overall”  (which  relates  specifically 
to  the  course  and  takes  into  account  the 
comment  frequently  heard  from  students 
that  "I  think  the  professor  did  a great  job 
with  a really  boring  course,”  as  Graves 
relates).  It  also  records  the  average  final 
grade  given  by  that  instructor  for  each 
section  (“Grade”).  Included  are  ratings  for 
the  most  recent  semester  and  for  the  pre- 
vious five  years,  along  with  the  results  for 
other  professors  teaching  the  same  course. 
Individual  faculty  scores  are  also  plotted 
against  department  and  CSOM  averages. 


Teaching  Report  for  faculty  member  John  Doe 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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The  first  crop  of  these  “Teaching 
Reports,”  as  they’re  called,  became  avail- 
able in  late  August  2011  (containing  data 
from  spring  term  evaluations).  The  results 
are  currently  sent  to  the  department  chair, 
individual  faculty  members,  and  the  dean. 

The  University  has  been  collecting  the 
raw  information  since  the  early  1980s. 

But  the  graphic  rendering  of  the  Teaching 
Reports  “gives  clarity  . . . that  you  didn’t 
really  have  before  unless  you  plotted  the 
data  comparisons  yourself,"  says  Judith  R. 
Gordon,  who  chairs  the  management 
and  organization  department.  “It’s  a way 
to  motivate  [a  faculty  member]  to  become 
a better  teacher,”  she  says,  noting  that 
if  you’re  a professor  at  the  Carroll  School 
you  want  to  exceed  the  average  assess- 
ments. “As  a chair,  I want  my  [depart- 
ment’s] average  to  be  better  than  the 
school’s  average,”  she  says,  “and  the  dean 
wants  to  raise  all  of  the  averages.” 

Dean  Boynton  says  he  has  always  sent 
letters  of  thanks  and  encouragement  to 
professors  who  perform  well  in  course 
evaluations.  He  has  also  called  up  depart- 
ment chairs  after  gleaning  a problem 
regarding  one  or  more  of  their  faculty. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Teaching  Report, 
Boynton  says,  "the  department  chairs  call 
me  and  say,  ‘You’re  not  going  to  like  what 
you  see.’”  He  adds,  “Behaviors  change 
because  [the  reports]  are  available.” 

Formally,  the  Teaching  Reports  will  be 
used  in  deliberations  over  tenure  and  pro- 
motion at  CSOM,  as  well  as  in  annual  per- 
formance reviews.  Boston  College’s  vice 
provost  for  faculties,  Patricia  DeLeeuw, 
says  the  University  is  considering  furnish- 
ing all  professors  with  “easy-to-follow” 
data  points  like  those  provided  in  the 
CSOM  report;  she  cited  in  particular  com- 
parisons among  instructors  of  the  same 
course  as  helpful  in  giving  professors  “a 
clear  picture  of  how  they’re  doing”  in  the 
eyes  of  their  students. 

HOW  ARE  FACULTY  TAKING  TO  THE 
new  report?  “My  impression  is  that  there 
was  some  anxiety  about  it  at  the  begin- 
ning, some  discomfort,”  says  Graves. 
Faculty  asked  questions  like:  “Is  this  all 
you’re  going  to  look  at?  Isn’t  there  some 
stuff  that  you  won’t  [be  able  to]  quantify?” 
Boynton’s  response  has  always  been  that 
Teaching  Reports  are  intended  to  “begin 


a conversation.”  A cover  letter  circu- 
lated with  the  inaugural  reports  in  2011 
acknowledged  that  the  measures  do  not 
factor  in  the  qualitative  comments  includ- 
ed with  the  students’  evaluations. 

Some  CSOM  faculty  remain  con- 
cerned. Jeffrey  Pontiff,  the  James  F. 

Cleary  Chair  in  Finance,  says  the  ratings 
are  subject  to  the  traditional  weaknesses 
of  student  course  evaluations  generally, 
including  that  students  “can’t  observe 
how  knowledgeable”  a professor  is.  He 
noted  that  the  Teaching  Reports  show 
final  grades  given  to  students,  but  not  the 
grades  they  expected  when  filling  out  the 
forms,  which  is  precisely  what  could  tilt 
an  evaluation.  A review  of  the  literature, 
published  in  201 1 in  the  online  academic 
journal  Create  Change,  found  that  the 
expectation  of  a good  grade  typically  has 
only  a modest  uplifting  effect  on  an  evalu- 
ation. Graves  says  his  team  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  prove  or  disprove  such  a cor- 
relation at  the  Carroll  School. 

Gordon  notes  that  course  evaluations 
are  “just  one  measure”  of  the  instruction 
at  CSOM;  another,  she  said,  is  in-class 
observation  by  senior  faculty,  especially  of 


junior,  non-tenured  teachers.  But,  she  adds, 
“It’s  important  to  know  what  students  are 
thinking.  They’re  our  customers.” 

Since  April  2011,  CSOM  professors 
have  also  received  a statistical  rendering 
of  their  research  accomplishments.  In 
an  effort  led  by  Pontiff,  the  school  has 
produced  reports  that  pivot  mostly  on 
how  much  a professor  publishes  and  the 
“impact”  and  “influence”  of  that  work. 
“Impact”  is  measured  largely  by  how  often 
scholars  cite  the  research.  “Influence” 
relates  to  the  prominence  of  the  journals 
in  which  the  original  article  appears:  For 
example,  an  article  by  a single  author 
printed  in  Harvard  Business  Review  receives 
an  “article  influence  score”  of  1.203,  while 
the  score  for  such  an  article  in  Information 
and  Management  is  0.933.  The  school  plans 
to  update  its  research  evaluations  annually. 

Some  professors,  Pontiff  says,  have 
argued  that  the  best  way  to  evaluate 
research  is  not  to  showcase  numbers  but 
to  ask  a specialist  in  the  field  to  assess  its 
quality  and  influence.  He  agrees  up  to  a 
point  but  adds  that  hard  numbers  appear 
to  give  scholars  “more  of  an  incentive  to 
stay  productive.”  ■ 


Ice  is  nice 

Celebrating  its  third  national  title  in  five  seasons,  the  men's  ice  hockey  team, 
coached  by  Jerry  York,  was  feted  at  O'Neill  Plaza  on  April  10.  From  left  are  goalie 
Parker  Milner  '13,  forward  Brooks  Dyroff  '13,  and  forward  Destry  Straight  '15. 
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Joseph  rejuvenated 


CLOSE-UP:  HOLY  MAKEOVER! 


BETWEEN  THE  LATE  MIDDLE  ACES 

and  the  early  modem  period  (roughly, 
1470-1600),  long-venerated  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  grew  younger  and 
more  vital  in  artists'  eyes.  According  to 
Elizabeth  Rhodes,  a professor  of  Hispanic 
studies  at  Boston  College  who  researches 
Spanish  hagiography,  the  progression 
between  the  two  paintings  above  — both 
of  St.  Joseph  — is  typical  of  a shift  she  has 
observed  not  only  in  Spanish  but  also  in 
French  and  Italian  treatments. 

On  the  left  is  a late  Middle  Ages 
image  from  an  illustrated  codex.  The 
work  of  Milanese  artist  Cristoforo  de 
Predis,  it  shows  St.  Joseph  as  a bent, 
white-bearded  elder,  visited  in  dreams 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  announce  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  A century  or  so 
later,  in  1599,  the  Spanish  Renaissance 
painter  El  Greco  represented  Joseph,  at 
right,  as  a vigorous,  almost  preternatu- 
rally  tall  young  man,  the  protector  of  the 


Christ  child  in  the  prime  of  life  who  tow- 
ers over  the  landscape. 

Male  and  female  saints  alike  under- 
went this  process  of  reverse  aging.  In  the 
mid-15th  century,  when  Donatello  carved 
from  wood  his  dramatic  standing  image 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  she  appeared  aged 
and  gaunt,  the  ascetic  at  prayer.  In  1665, 
when  Bartolome  Murillo  painted  her,  it 
was  as  a young  woman  prayerfully  on 
her  knees,  her  garments  falling  away  to 
reveal  her  voluptuousness. 

Rhodes  focuses  on  imagery  in  popular 
Spanish  chronicles  of  the  saints  — with 
titles  such  as  Flos  sanctorum  (Flowering 
of  the  Holy)  or  Leyendas  de  los  Santos 
(Legends  of  the  Saints).  The  saints  in 
early  portrayals,  she  suggests,  reflect  the 
more  influential  role  elders  played  in  the 
relatively  stable  society  of  the  late  Mid- 
dle Ages.  With  the  Renaissance  came  a 
shift  in  focus  toward  physical  beauty  and 
youth,  and  the  saints  — by  definition  both 


of  this  world  and  "heroic"  — underwent  a 
youthful  transformation. 

Rhodes  cites  other  contributing  fac- 
tors, including  the  emergence  of  Protes- 
tantism in  the  1500s.  Reacting  to  new 
competition,  Catholics  at  the  time  may 
have  wished  to  "dress  up"  their  saints, 
she  says,  and  make  them  "as  vigorous 
and  appealing  as  possible."  (An  early 
17th-century  Flos  sanctorum  observes  of 
Joseph:  "When  he  was  engaged  to  the 
Virgin,  he  was  Vir,  a mature,  robust 
man.  ...  He  wasn't  as  old  nor  as  decrepit 
as  some  say  and  as  painters  paint  him.") 
What's  more,  in  Spain,  Rhodes  says,  an 
empire  was  on  the  rise,  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  then  under  Charles  V, 
fueling  a desire  for  "young,  vibrant 
images"  — and  for  saints  reflective  of  the 
vigor  of  the  realm. 

— Thomas  Christopher 
Thomas  Christopher  is  a Connecticut  writer. 


images:  Alinari/Art  Resource,  NY  (left);  Scala/Art  Resource,  NY  (right) 
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Diaz  with  students:  "Indeterminacy  ...  is  the  state  where  great  art  happens." 


Unmasked 

By  Jane  Whitehead 

Oscar  Wao's  creator  visits  to  talk  about  the 
unseen  work  of  telling  stories  that  matter 

• A 

/ % nyone  from  New  Jersey  out  there? 

_X_  A_  Any  Dominicans?”  novelist  Junot 
Diaz  asked  a crowded  Murray  Room  audi- 
ence at  the  start  of  his  Lowell  Lecture  on 
the  evening  of  February  15.  A noisy  hand- 
ful in  the  crowd  of  almost  300  answered 
the  shout-outs.  Diaz,  43,  was  born  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  grew  up  in 
a blue-collar  immigrant  community  in 
New  Jersey,  "half  a mile  away  from  a huge 
landfill.”  His  debut  short  story  collection, 
Drown  (1996),  put  him  on  the  New  Yorker 
list  of  20  writers  to  watch  in  the  21st 
century,  and  his  novel,  The  Brief  Wondrous 
Life  of  Oscar  Wao  (2007),  won  four  major 
awards,  including  the  2008  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  fiction. 

The  public  lecture  marked  the  mid- 
point of  a three-day  residency  at  Boston 
College  for  Diaz,  during  which  he  led  a 
book  club  discussion  of  his  work,  taught 
several  creative  writing  classes,  critiqued 
student  writing  individually,  and  met  with 


faculty,  students,  and  administrators  over 
lunch,  tea,  and  dinner.  Funding  for  the 
residency,  which  last  year  brought  novel- 
ist Gish  Jen  to  campus,  came  from  the 
Institute  for  the  Liberal  Arts  (ILA),  the 
Lowell  Humanities  Series,  Fiction  Days, 
the  English  department,  and  African  and 
African  Diaspora  Studies.  English  profes- 
sor and  novelist  Elizabeth  Graver  orga- 
nized the  program. 

Writing  short  stories,  Diaz  told  the 
Lowell  audience  in  his  opening  remarks,  is 
like  eating  chicken  wings — “a  lot  of  work, 
very  little  chicken."  He  then  read  a couple 
of  unpublished  pieces  about  infidelity, 
“dude  cheating  stories,”  with  sonorous 
deliberation.  As  English  major  Katrin 
Tschirgi  T2  noted  later,  he  is  a masterly 
performer,  his  emphasis  “falling  hard  on 
each  word,  like  a slam  poet.” 

Following  the  readings,  in  answer  to 
questions  from  the  audience,  Diaz  talked 
about  his  passion  for  research — spend- 


ing time  in  urban  U.  S.  probate  courts 
(“where  you  will  hear  the  wildest  [stuff]”) 
and  in  the  chaotic  national  archives  in 
Santo  Domingo.  The  aftermath  of  the 
brutal  Trujillo  dictatorship  (1930-61) 
provides  the  dark  background  to  much 
of  Diaz’s  fiction,  and  a great  deal  of  his 
research  for  The  Brief  Wondrous  Life  of 
Oscar  Wao  involved  hanging  out  with  local 
Dominicans,  never  asking  direct  questions 
about  “torture,  assassination,  trauma.” 

“I  was  literally  just  catching  atoms  of 
information  from  people,”  he  said  of  the 
slow  sifting  process  that  informed  his 
multigenerational  narrative  of  an  accursed 
Dominican  family. 

ON  DAY  ONE  OF  THE  RESIDENCY, 

Diaz  led  an  hour-long  book  club-style 
discussion  of  Drown  and  Oscar  Wao  with 
some  80  undergraduates  in  Devlin  101. 

As  the  students  settled  into  their  seats,  he 
paced  restlessly  at  the  front  of  the  room — 
movement  eases  his  chronic  back  pain — a 
slight  figure  in  a black  hooded  sweatshirt 
and  black  jeans.  "All  right,  gang,  let’s  do 
this,”  he  said,  inviting  questions. 

One  student  asked  about  the  man  with 
no  face,  a sinister  figure  glimpsed  by  sev- 
eral characters  in  Oscar  Wao.  On  one  level, 
Diaz  replied,  the  whole  book  is  about 
masks  and  what  they  conceal.  Yunior,  the 
principal  narrator  and  cheating  boyfriend 
of  Oscar’s  sister,  Lola,  “is  the  character 
who  can  never  take  off  his  mask”  or,  if  he 
takes  one  off,  it’s  only  to  assume  another, 
Diaz  said.  Oscar,  the  central  character, 
has  the  opposite  problem.  He’s  a roman- 
tic, overweight,  science  fiction-obsessed 
nerd,  with  no  clue  about  how  to  wear  a 
mask.  "Dudes  have  at  least  three  masks 
for  passing  for  being  boys,”  Diaz  said. 
“We’ve  got  to  pretend  we’re  boys,  so  we 
snap  these  . . . masks  on.”  Diaz  himself  is 
a university  professor — he  teaches  cre- 
ative writing  at  MIT — but  he  speaks  in  a 
streetwise  slang  spiked  with  four-letter 
words  that  harks  back  to  his  younger  self, 
“a  straight-up  ghetto-assed  moron,”  in 
his  words.  “I  went  to  college  acting  like  I 
was  a thug — I was  a boxer,  a weightlifter.” 
Take  away  a person’s  tough  mask,  he  said, 
“and  you  get  the  vulnerable,  the  human, 
and  the  real.” 

In  answer  to  one  young  woman  who 
wondered  how  he  knows  when  a piece  of 
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work  is  done,  Diaz  said:  “We’re  a goal- 
oriented  . . . culture,  and  we  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  live  in  the  state  of  indeterminacy, 
which  is  the  state  where  great  art  hap- 
pens.” What  that  means,  he  added,  is  that 
“if  you  can  get  yourself  to  bear  the  quan- 
tum state  of  possibly  sucking  and  possibly 
being  good  simultaneously,  for  years  at  a 
time,  you’re  good  to  go.” 

After  the  Q&A  session,  nearly  all 
the  students  lined  up  to  get  their  books 
signed  and  have  cell-phone  pictures  taken 
of  themselves  with  Diaz.  “Most  of  the 
books  I read,  the  author  is  dead,”  said 
freshman  Trang  Mai,  whose  family  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Vietnam  three 
years  ago.  She  opened  her  well-read  copy 
of  Drown  to  show  a passage  she  liked  so 
much  that  she  put  it  on  her  Facebook  page: 
"I  never  wanted  to  be  away  from  the  fam- 
ily. Intuitively,  1 knew  how  easily  distances 
could  harden  and  become  permanent.” 

day  two  of  diaz’s  visit  began  in 
the  conference  room  of  the  ILA’s  Stone 
Avenue  headquarters,  where  he  met  with 
a group  of  about  20  Latino  students — 
most  of  them  participants  in  the  annual 
Dominican  Republic  immersion  trip — and 
talked  about  his  move  to  the  United  States 
and  his  grappling  with  a new  culture  in 
which  "our  stories,  our  realities,  our  com- 
plexities, are  absolutely  erased.”  Asked 
what  his  parents  thought  of  his  decision 
to  become  a writer,  he  said  that  “noth- 
ing earns  respect  like  you  working  really, 
really  hard.” 

A meeting  with  1 7 English  majors 
concentrating  in  creative  writing  followed. 
“Take  as  few  creative  writing  classes  as 
you  can  possibly  take,”  Diaz  told  them. 
“Go  out  and  take  classes  where  you  get  a 
bunch  of  reading,  because  your  writing 
is  strengthened  by  your  reading.”  Asked 
what  he’s  been  reading  lately,  he  men- 
tioned four  novels  by  Gish  Jen,  Susan 
Hill’s  The  Woman  in  Black — “like  a master 
class  in  the  ecology  of  atmosphere” — and 
Haitian-American  novelist  Edwidge 
Danticat’s  recent  book  of  essays  on  art  and 
exile,  Create  Dangerously:  The  Immigrant 
Artist  at  Work. 

Apart  from  omnivorous  reading,  said 
Diaz,  it’s  important  for  a writer  to  con- 
front himself  or  herself.  In  order  to  write 
with  integrity  he  said,  “you  need  to  get  an 


accurate  beam  on  the  one  subjectivity  you 
have  access  to,”  then  combine  that  with  a 
deep  knowledge  of  literary  forms.  Writing, 
he  said,  “transforms,  opens  horizons,  gives 
comfort — it’s  this  one  place  where  we 
encounter  the  human  in  ourselves  and  in 
other  people.” 

Asked  about  his  novel  in  progress,  Diaz 
said  that  he’s  been  working  on  the  idea  of 
an  apocalypse  that  starts  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  An  earthquake  in  neighboring 
Haiti  cuts  off  power  to  the  whole  island, 


and  a group  of  “crazy  kids”  from  Santo 
Domingo  decide  to  drive  to  Haiti  to  see 
what’s  happened.  “And  that’s  when  they 
start  to  get  eaten,”  he  said,  to  laughter.  “I 
write  so  slowly,  I don’t  know  what’s  going 
to  happen,”  he  admitted.  Then,  after  a long 
pause,  “We’ll  see.”  ■ 


Watch  Junot  Diaz's  Lowell  Lecture 
and  a video  of  his  question-and- 
answer  session  with  students  at  Full 
Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Runners’  world 

By  Tim  Czerwienski 


Hopkinton  to  Boston,  in  18  weeks 

At  10:30  a.m.  on  a Sunday  in  late 
January,  some  four  dozen  under- 
graduate members  of  the  Boston  College 
Campus  School  marathon  team  met  for 
their  first  group  run.  Outside,  it  was  a 
cloudy  23  degrees,  and  crusts  of  old  snow 
patched  the  ground.  Inside  the  Flynn 
Recreation  Complex,  the  runners,  clad  in 
black  yoga  pants,  maroon  and  gold  hood- 
ies, skin-tight  Under  Armour,  ski  hats,  and 
headbands,  were  splayed  out  across  the 
basketball  courts  stretching  their  quads 
and  hamstrings,  some  chatting  in  small 
groups,  others  tuned  in  to  their  iPods.  On 
the  court  nearest  the  door,  an  upperclass- 
man issued  directions  for  the  seven-mile 
run:  west  along  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  carriageway,  a U-turn  at  Chestnut 
Street,  then  back  to  campus. 

Some  350  students  signed  up  this  year 
to  run  the  Boston  Marathon  on  behalf 
of  the  Campus  School,  which  is  located 
in  Campion  Hall,  home  of  the  Lynch 
School  of  Education.  Publicly  funded  and 
nonprofit,  the  Campus  School  serves 
special-needs  children  with  multiple  dis- 
abilities— 43  students  from  the  greater 
Boston  area  are  curently  enrolled.  On  the 
morning  of  April  16,  Marathon  Monday, 
290  members  of  the  school’s  marathon 


team  joined  the  crowd  of  more  than 
20,000  runners  behind  the  starting  line  in 
Hopkinton,  26-plus  miles  from  the  finish 
line  in  Back  Bay  Boston.  Each  had  agreed 
to  raise  at  least  $1 75  in  donations  for 
the  school.  In  exchange  they’d  received  a 
day-by-day  training  schedule  for  the  18 
weeks  between  fall  final  exams  and  race 
day,  as  well  as  invitations  to  group  runs 
and  consultations  with  a Boston  College 
dietician  and  running  advisors  from  local 
retailer  Marathon  Sports.  All  this  had 
been  arranged  by  the  Campus  School 
Volunteers,  an  undergraduate  group  some 
300-strong  that  supports  the  Campus 
School  through  fundraising  and  by  pro- 
viding special  programs  for  the  school’s 
students,  ranging  from  holiday  parties 
to  literacy  projects.  This  is  the  marathon 
team’s  1 6th  year;  it  began  in  1996  with 
half  a dozen  runners. 

Among  those  training  that  January 
morning  was  Corleone  Delaveris,  a lightly 
built  freshman  who  was  preparing  for 
his  first  marathon.  “One  of  the  things 
I thought  about  when  I was  coming  to 
Boston  College  was,  it’d  be  really  cool  to 
try  to  run  the  Boston  Marathon,"  he  said. 
In  high  school  he  was  a varsity  athlete  in 
swimming  and  track,  but  he  was  nervous 
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Delaveris  (right)  with  teammate  Angela  Desmond  'IB,  training  in  Hopkinton  on  March  25 


about  the  course.  "It’s  very  hilly  here. 
Those  hills  just  kill  my  shins.  I’m  used  to 
Ohio,  which  is  flat,”  said  the  Columbus 
native. 

The  training  schedule  set  out  by  the 
Campus  School  Volunteers  called  for  runs 
of  double-digit  mileage  on  Sundays,  cross 
training  (swimming,  biking,  weights)  on 
Mondays,  and  three  days  of  midweek  run- 
ning sandwiched  by  two  days  of  rest.  (A 
typical  February  week  included  runs  of 
three  miles,  seven  miles,  and  four  miles 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.) 

The  mileage  would  increase  as  the  weeks 
passed.  It  was  no  small  challenge  for  a 
chemistry  major  who  serves  as  an  editor 
for  Elements,  the  undergraduate  research 
journal,  and  has  designs  on  trying  out  for 
the  wind  ensemble  (Delaveris  plays  alto 
saxophone).  “I  try  not  to  psych  myself 
out,”  he  said  in  March.  "I  think:  Running 
is  something  I enjoy  doing,  and  I’m  going 
to  run  today.”  Running  under  the  Campus 
School  banner  was  a motivator.  "It’s  much 
easier  to  stand  when  you  have  something 
to  stand  for,”  Delaveris  says. 

THE  TEAMS’  LONGEST  TRAINING  RUN 
took  place  on  a Sunday  morning  in  late 
March,  a little  more  than  three  weeks 
before  the  race.  Ferried  to  ITopkinton 
on  buses,  275  runners  set  off  from  the 
marathon  starting  line  at  around  9:45, 


headed  for  Boston  College  21  miles  away. 
Minutes  before,  stifling  yawns  at  the  early 
hour,  they  had  stretched  on  the  town  com- 
mon. And  they  had  regarded  the  life-sized 
bronze  of  a kind-faced  man  in  a fedora 
pointing  a pistol  toward  the  clouds,  the 
statue  of  the  town’s  George  V.  Brown, 
who  “started”  more  than  30  marathons. 
This  was  as  close  as  the  students  would 
come  to  an  official  marathon  start.  The 
Campus  School  runners  are  not  yet  rec- 
ognized as  a charity  team  by  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association,  which  organizes  the 
event.  Running  unofficially  and  without 


Over  here 


numbers,  the  team’s  members  must  begin 
the  race  trailing  the  qualified  participants 
across  the  start  line. 

On  a day  that  promised  rain  but 
didn’t  deliver,  the  team  followed  the 
official  route.  They  planned  to  finish  on 
Linden  Lane,  at  the  crest  of  Heartbreak 
Hill — famously  the  completion  of  the 
21st  mile.  The  temperature  was  about 
48  degrees,  with  a slight  tailwind,  perfect 
for  distance  running.  Trees  and  bushes 
were  starting  to  leaf  out,  and,  as  Delaveris 
noticed,  a few  houses  still  had  Christmas 
lights  up.  "I  just  thought  I was  going  to 
die  after  1 5 miles,”  he  said  the  next  day. 
He  kept  going,  though,  because,  he  said, 
“the  shortest  way  back  was  six  miles  for- 
ward.” When  Delaveris  passed  Newton 
Wellesley  Hospital,  near  the  turnoff  for 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  he  felt  relief  to 
be  running  a familiar  part  of  the  course. 
Three  water  stops  along  the  route, 
manned  by  Campus  School  volunteers, 
also  helped. 

On  Marathon  Monday,  Delaveris  ran 
26.2  miles  in  a time  of  four  hours  and 
five  minutes.  The  cheers  as  he  passed 
Boston  College  were  so  revitalizing,  he 
said  later,  that  he  rebounded  a little  too 
much,  “making  the  last  five  miles  harder.” 
The  Campus  School  team  raised  approxi- 
mately $58,000 — which  is  $9,000  more 
than  last  year.  ■ 


For  a video  interview  with  Campus 
School  marathon  teammates  go  to 
Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


During  the  2011-12  academic  year,  Boston  College  was  home  to  more  than  a 
thousand  international  students,  from  six  continents.  The  demographics  in  detail: 

Undergraduate  international  students:  509;  graduate  international  students:  536 

Countries  represented:  86,  including  (top  five,  by  number  of  students)  China  245, 
South  Korea  149,  Canada  46,  Spain  40,  India  39 

Most  popular  fields  of  study  among  international  undergraduates:  economics  90, 
finance  69,  political  science  48,  communication  34,  management  34 

Most  popular  fields  of  study  among  international  graduate  students:  management 
64,  economics  53,  chemistry  47,  theology/ministry  47,  finance  32 


International  student  population  in  1991-92:  592;  in  2001-02:  704 


— Tim  Czerwienski 
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Advances 


From  the  laboratories 


Letting  go 


Splitting  up 


Nearly  one  third  of  the  world's  population,  from  Australia  to  Germany  to  Ar- 
gentina, is  infected  with  the  single-celled  parasite  Toxoplasma  gondii,  usually 
from  eating  undercooked,  contaminated  meat.  (The  U.S.  infection  rate  is  22.5 
percent.)  Most  people  don't  experience  symptoms  other  than  a minor  flu-like 
illness,  but  for  pregnant  women,  and  individuals  with  a weak  immune  system, 
toxoplasmosis  can  be  disastrous.  In  the  January  13,  2012,  issue  of  Science,  Boston  College  biologists  Marc-Jan  Gubbels  and  Gabor 
Marth  reported  their  finding  that  a protein  called  DOC2,  produced  by  a T.  gondii  gene,  appears  to  play  an  essential  role  in  the  para- 
site's reproductive  process. 

According  to  Gubbels,  whose  research  has  focused  on  the  cell  biology  of  T.  gondii,  the  parasite  reproduces  only  inside  host  cells. 
After  it  has  penetrated  a cell  membrane  and  replicated,  its  offspring  eventually  burst  the  cell  and  enter  tiny  intracellular  spaces, 
where  they  search  for  new  host  cells.  The  parasite's  mobility,  Gubbels  says,  is  made  possible  by  organelles  inside  T.  gondii  that  are 
called  micronemes. 

Located  on  one  end  of  the  parasite,  these  micronemes  release  a sort  of  biological  "glue"  in  the  presence  of  DOC2,  enabling  T. 

gondii  to  "grip"  cell  membranes  as  it  moves  between  and 
into  host  cells.  In  the  absence  of  DOC2,  Gubbels  says,  the 
micronemes  don't  secrete  this  sticky  substance,  and  as  a 
result,  the  parasite  can't  gain  traction.  It  simply  writhes  in 
one  place,  unable  to  move  toward,  or  attach  to,  the  mem- 
brane of  a new  host  cell. 

Marth  and  Gubbels's  team  discovered  DOC2's  role  in 
T.  gondii  reproduction  by  observing  mutated  strains  of  the 
parasite  with  video  microscopy.  "We  introduced  a chemi- 
cal that  creates  random  mutations  in  the  parasite's  DNA," 
says  Marth,  a computational  biologist.  When  he  and  Gub- 
bels noticed  a strain  that  that  was  unable  to  move  from 
cell  to  cell,  Marth  analyzed  its  DNA  for  genes  that  might 
be  responsible  for  the  change.  Using  computer  programs 
he  developed,  he  compared  the  whole  genomic  DNA  of  the 
mutant  T.  gondii  strain  with  that  of  normal  (“wild-type") 
parasites,  revealing  coding  errors  in  a gene  responsible  for 
creating  DOC2  proteins. 

Gubbels  and  Marth  note  that  the  DOC2  gene  is  also 
present  in  the  DNA  of  Plasmodium  falciparum,  a similar 
microbe  that  causes  malaria,  leading  the  scientists  to 
speculate  that  this  parasite  may  also  need  the  protein  to 
reproduce.  If  that's  true,  and  if  scientists  can  develop  a 
chemical  safe  for  humans  and  able  to  block  the  activity  of 
DOC2,  the  researchers  reason,  it  might  be  possible  to  treat 
the  disease  by  stopping  the  parasite's  reproductive  cycle. 


In  a paper  featured  in  the  March  28  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  Dunwei  Wang,  associate  professor 
of  chemistry,  and  a team  of  researchers  in  his  Merkert  Center 
laboratory  published  the  results  of  what  they  call  "proof-of- 
concept"  work  in  developing  materials  to  enhance  the  conver- 
sion of  solar  energy  to  hydrogen  fuel  by  splitting  water. 

Their  goal  was  to  take  a nontoxic,  chemically  stable  semi- 
conductor—they  chose  hematite  (Fe203),  an  abundant  form 
of  iron  oxide  — and  improve  its  material  construction  at  the 
molecular  scale  so  that  it  could  facilitate  the  efficient  separa- 
tion of  water  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  (It's  possible  to  split 
water  using  other  substances  such  as  cadmium  selenide,  but 
these  tend  to  be  both  highly  expensive  to  produce  and  toxic). 

When  solar  energy  strikes  a hematite  crystal  in  water,  it 
creates  a weak  negative  charge  by  exciting  electrons  in  the 
hematite.  This  movement  creates  "holes"  — areas  where  elec- 
trons used  to  be— that  attract  electrons  from  passing  water 
molecules.  In  the  process,  the  water  is  broken  into  its  two 
components:  oxygen,  which  bubbles  off  as  a gas,  and  hydro- 
gen ions,  which  remain  in  the  water. 

In  pure  hematite  this  process  lasts  only  a few  seconds  — 
ions  quickly  build  up  in  the  water,  causing  a chemical  imbal- 
ance that  halts  the  reaction.  Producing  a sustained  reaction 
that  can  create  hydrogen  gas  instead  of  ions  requires  a crystal 

able  to  generate  a more  powerful  negative  charge  than  pure  hematite  (roughly  -0.4  volts,  Wang  says,  is  needed). 

Using  a method  called  atomic  layer  deposition  (ALD),  which  allows  the  buildup  of  materials  in  precise,  molecule-thick  coats, 
Wang's  team  constructed  a crystal  "layer  cake"  of  two  different  types  of  hematite.  Its  bottom  portion  is  a 20  nanometer-thick  stra- 
tum of  plain  hematite,  and  its  top  layer,  only  5 nanometers  thick,  is  made  of  hematite  that  the  researchers  "doped,"  or  embedded, 
with  magnesium  atoms,  which  permit  the  creation  of  additional  electron  “holes." 

Wang  says  that  by  using  ALD,  he  created  a junction  between  the  two  layers  that  changed  the  electronic  properties  of  the  entire 
crystal,  resulting  in  a greater  overall  negative  charge.  But  exactly  how  this  occurs  at  the  atomic  level  is  still  unclear,  he  says. 

For  now,  the  team's  crystal,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a postage  stamp,  can  generate  only  half  of  the  -0.4  volts  needed  to  create 
hydrogen  gas.  Still,  Wang  says,  "By  using  that  layer  [of  magnesium-doped  hematite],  we've  shown  that  we're  pushing  the  system  in 
a direction  where  it  will  eventually  be  able  to  produce  hydrogen."  —David  Levin 

David  Levin  is  a science  writer  based  in  Boston. 
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IN  THE  BEGINNING 

A COLLEGE  IS  BORN 


By  Ben  Birnbaum 


If  there’s  anything  like  a birth  photo  of  Boston 
College,  it’s  the  one  on  the  page  opposite.  The 
picture  is  of  a near-completed  Gasson  Hall  and 
dates  to  1913,  half  a century  after  Boston  College 
was  in  fact  born  into  a four-story  brick  building  on  a small 
plot  beside  a large  church  on  an  unpaved  street  in  the  south 
end  of  Boston — not  yet  the  desirable  “South  End,”  but  the 
bottom  of  it  all  (the  school  and  the  church  were  nestled 
into  an  older  “pauper’s  burial  ground”).  Boston  College’s 
archives  contain  scores  of  photos  dating  back  to  the  south- 
end  era:  unsmiling  Jesuits  in  cassocks;  boys  and  young  men 
dressed  for  class  or  baseball  or  Macbeth;  alumni  gathered  in 
hotel  ballrooms  for  a feast;  and  still-life  portraits  of  rooms 
trimmed  out  with  the  latest  in  glass  and  steel  science  para- 
phernalia or  wood  and  leather  gymnastics  equipment. 

On  the  day  the  photograph  opposite  this  page  was 
taken,  however,  the  Boston  College  captured  in  those  ear- 
lier images  was  done  for,  on  the  point  of  shedding  its  high 
school  (the  college  and  a secondary  school  had  cohabited 
from  day  one)  and  its  unfashionable  location  for  a shot  at  a 
real  college  existence  on  a real  campus:  3 1 acres  of  farmland 


atop  Chestnut  Hill  that  were  “almost  intended  by  nature 
for  the  site  of  a large  institution,”  as  a realtor  murmured 
in  the  ear  of  an  early  Boston  College  president.  There 
would  flourish  “the  greatest  Catholic  college  in  America,” 
according  to  a 1907  call  to  arms  (and  fund-raising)  by 
Thomas  Gasson,  SJ,  the  president  who  bought  the  land  and 
who  publicly  dreamed  of  a 15-building  English  Collegiate 
Gothic  enchantment  overlooking  Boston. 

That  was  the  dream  anyway.  Gasson  Hall’s  foundation 
was  laid  in  fall  1909,  with  the  expectation  that  “University 
Heights”  would  open  for  business  the  following  fall.  It 
didn’t.  Alumni  were  few,  and  of  modest  means,  and  con- 
struction stuttered  along  for  years,  to  some  degree  powered 
by  money  gained  from  lectures  and  retreats  the  Jesuit  faculty 
offered  during  their  spare  time.  This  went  on  long  enough 
that  the  building  had  to  be  temporarily  roofed.  Finally,  in 
March  1913,  some  70  seniors,  carrying  their  “Boston  bags” 
and  accompanied  by  Fr.  Gasson,  walked  up  the  hill  from  the 
Commonwealth  Avenue  trolley  terminus  to  claim  a class- 
room in  a corner  of  an  incomplete  building  so  they  could 
at  least  finish  their  academic  careers  feeling  like  they  were 
real  college  boys.  (The  three  lower  classes  stayed  downtown 
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1913,  Linden  Lane 


until  the  following  September.)  This  photo  was  taken  soon 
after  the  seniors  laid  claim  to  their  room — late  April,  I’m 
guessing.  “Linden  Lane”  is  unpaved.  Surveyor’s  stakes  are 
in  the  ground.  Excavation  rubble  is  scattered  about.  At  right 
and  behind  the  new  “Recitation  Building”  is  a barn,  left 
standing  in  case  the  college’s  Jesuit  faculty  would  determine 
to  upgrade  it  for  residential  use  until  their  permanent  home 
was  constructed.  (They  rather  sensibly  declined  and  trol- 
leyed from  the  South  End  to  work  each  school  day  until  St. 
Mary’s  Hall  was  completed  in  1917.) 

I’m  guessing  it’s  Sunday.  Saturday  was  a workday  in 
1913,  and  there  are  no  workers  in  this  photo,  only  some 
well-dressed  tourists,  out  for  a stroll  in  the  country  (the  twin 
reservoirs  were  a popular  outing),  who  decided  to  get  a close 
look  at  the  piece  of  medieval  Europe  that  had  sprouted  on  a 
barren  hill  overlooking  the  city.  They  may  be  all  one  family: 
the  man  walking  alongside  his  little  daughter;  two  women 
in  scalloped  Edwardian  dresses  and  hats;  another  bowlered 
fellow  standing  in  the  distance  and  gazing  at  the  building, 
leaning  back,  his  hands  clasped  neatly  behind  him,  like  a 
serious  man  getting  a look  at  his  first  pachyderm. 

After  Boston  College  was  founded  in  1863,  three  years 


passed  during  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  called  it  Collegium 
Bostoniense  Inchoatum.  The  daring  of  Frs.  Robert  Fulton, 
Timothy  Brosnahan,  and  Read  Mullan,  the  Boston  College 
presidents  who  along  with  Gasson  were  responsible  for  this 
photograph,  is  that  after  Boston  College  was  quite  solidly 
formed  (the  largest  high  school  and  college  enrollment  at  an 
American  Jesuit  school)  they  conceived  of  a superior  form, 
and  temporarily  returned  Boston  College  to  inchoatum,  as  in 
this  photograph. 

One  day  soon  after  the  day  captured  here,  workers  will 
enter  this  scene  and  put  hands  on  the  clock  and  start  time.  ■ 
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ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 


EVENTS 

Mass  at  Fenway  Park,  September  15, 
2012,  4:00  p.m. 

The  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  will 
officially  begin  with  a Mass  at  Fenway 
Park  in  Boston.  The  Mass  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Boston  College  commu- 
nity-students, faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and 
their  families— and  will  be  concelebrated 
by  members  of  the  Jesuit  community  and 
alumni  priests.  It  will  be  followed  by  a 
reception  that  will  include  a walking  tour 
of  the  ballpark.  Rain  date:  September  16. 
Registration  opens  in  June. 


Public  Education  and  the  Future  of 
Democracy,  October  5,  2012 

Led  by  Lynch  School  of  Education  profes- 
sors Marilyn  Cochran-Smith  and  Dennis 
Shirley,  this  symposium  will  address  issues 
related  to  public  education  and  its  role  in 
democratic  societies. 

Drew  Gilpin  Faust,  October  10,  2012 

Harvard  University  President  Drew  Gilpin 
Faust  will  address  the  Boston  College 
community  as  part  of  the  Sesquicenten- 
nial Speakers  Series.  A noted  Civil  War 
historian,  Faust  will  be  awarded  a 


THE  SYMBOL 

"Evolutionary"  is  how  the  late  Boston  College  historian  Charles  Donovan,  SJ,  described 
the  approximately  four-foot  (diameter)  tiled  seal  that  serves  as  the  University's  150th 
anniversary  logo.  The  mosaic  was  first  laid  in  1889,  during  the  tenure  of  Robert  Fulton, 

SJ,  the  University's  third  (1870-80)  and  eighth  (1888-91)  president.  It  remained  embed- 
ded in  the  floor  of  a first-story  hallway  at  Boston  College's  original  Harrison  Avenue 
building  in  the  city's  South  End  until  March  1991.  Donovan  called  the  seal  "intermedi- 
ate," because  it  contains  some  but  not  all  elements  of  the  current  design.  In  place  are 
the  interior  shield,  the  crowns  of  St.  Botolph's  Town  (as  Boston,  England,  was  sometimes 
known,  though  that  town's  shield  featured  three  crowns),  the  three  hills  of  Boston, 
and  the  open  book.  Still  to  be  added,  in  the  20th  century,  would  be  the  Jesuits'  seal 
(replacing  IHS),  text  for  the  book  (in  Greek,  the  motto  "Ever  to  Excel"),  and  a Latin  scroll 
reading  Religioni  et  Bonis  Artibus  ("To  Religion  and  the  Fine  Arts"),  near  the  base.  In 
1 991 , with  plans  afoot  to  convert  the  empty  building  to  residential  use  (now  known  as 
Harrison  Court,  it  houses  Boston  University  medical  students),  the  seal  was  removed  to 
Chestnut  Hill.  It  was  installed  in  Fulton  Hall  during  the  renovation  of  1995,  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  elevator  near  the  main  entrance  off  the  Quad.  However,  many  students 
declined  to  tread  on  it,  leading  to  flying  leaps  as  the  elevator  doors  opened.  The  seal  was 
removed  to  the  University's  warehouse  in  2010.  It  will  be  inserted  into  a wall  at  a time 
and  place  yet  to  be  determined.  — Anna  Marie  Murphy 


Sesquicentennial  Medal  in  recognition 
of  her  commitment  to  teaching  and 
scholarship. 

Religion  and  the  Liberal  Aims  of  Higher 
Education,  November  8-9,  2012 

Led  by  education  professor  Henry  Braun 
and  assistant  professor  of  theology  Erik 
Owens,  this  conference  will  examine  the 
unique  contributions  that  religiously  affili- 
ated colleges  and  universities  can  offer  to 
the  educational  enterprise. 

Energy:  From  the  Last  to  the  Next  150 
Years,  February  2013 

Led  by  Michael  Naughton,  chairman 
of  the  physics  department,  and  Willie 
Padilla,  associate  professor  of  physics, 
this  two-day  symposium  will  consider  the 
future  state  of  energy  from  the  vantage 
points  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
political  science,  and  economics. 

Migration:  Past,  Present,  and  Future, 
March  21-22,  2013 

Sponsored  by  the  University's  Center  for 
Human  Rights  and  International  Justice, 
this  symposium  will  explore  the  changing 
patterns  of  migration  and  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  address  the  plight  of  interna- 
tional refugees. 

Student  Concert  at  Symphony  Hall, 
March  23,  2013 

Performances  by  the  University  Chorale, 
the  Boston  College  Symphony  Orchestra, 
BC  bOp!,  and  the  University  Wind 
Ensemble  will  be  featured. 

Founders  Day,  April  9,  2013 

A public  convocation  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Centennial  Celebration  of  1963,  which 
featured  an  address  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  Alumni  Stadium,  this  celebration 
will  include  the  second  Sesquicentennial 
Speakers  Series  address  and  the  awarding  of 
a Sesquicentennial  Medal. 
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The  Legacy  of  Vatican  II, 

September  26,  2013 

Sponsored  by  the  School  of  Theology 
and  Ministry,  this  symposium  will  con- 
sider the  lasting  effects  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  (1962-65),  which 
spanned  Boston  College's  Centennial. 

Convocation  of  Presidents  of 
Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities, 
October  2013 

This  gathering  of  Catholic  educa- 
tional leaders  will  address  issues  facing 
American  Catholic  higher  education. 

Religious  Diversity  and  the  Common 
Good,  1863-2013,  November  2013 

Led  by  Alan  Wolfe,  director  of  Boston 
College's  Boisi  Center  for  Religion  and 
American  Public  Life,  this  symposium 
will  sift  the  challenges  to  fostering  the 
common  good  amidst  religious  diversity. 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS 

150  Years  of  Student  Life  at  Boston 
College,  May  1-June  30,  2012, 

O'Neill  Lobby. 

St.  Ignatius  in  Boston,  November  1- 
December  31,  2012,  Burns  Library  Hall. 

Formation:  Integrating  Theology  and 
Life,  January  3-February  28,  2013, 

O'Neill  Lobby. 

Excellence  in  Work  and  Service, 

April  1-May  31,  2013,  O'Neill  Lobby  and 
Reading  Room. 

Prepared  to  Serve:  Boston  College 
Alumni,  October  1-December  31, 

2013,  O'Neill  Lobby. 

See  Anyone  You  Know?  Online,  interac- 
tive photo  resources  from  the  University 
Archives,  via  bc.edu/150.  Ongoing. 


MORE  AT  BC.EDU/150 

— Day  by  Day,  a calendar  history 
of  Boston  College 

—The  yearbook  Sub  Turri,  newly 
digitized  by  the  University  Library, 
1913  to  2005 

—Announcements,  updates,  and 
special  features 

bc.edu/150  is  a website  dedicated 
to  the  celebration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  chartering  of 
Boston  College  on  April  1,  1863. 


PUBLICATIONS 

A new  history  of  Boston  College, 

written  by  James  O'Toole,  '72,  Ph.D.'87, 
the  University's  Clough  Millennium  Chair 
in  History  (for  a sample  chapter,  see  "Class 
Warfare:  When  Harvard  Declared  Its 
Distrust  of  the  Boston  College  Degree.  . ." 
in  BCM's  Winter  2012  issue). 

A documentary  film  on  the  history  of 
Boston  College  by  award-winning 
filmmaker  Sarah  Colt  will  premiere  in 
April  2013. 

The  Illustrated  Boston  College: 

1863-2013,  by  Ben  Birnbaum,  editor  of 
Boston  College  Magazine. 


SINGULAR  COMMEMORATIONS 

Volunteer  Community  Service:  All  stu- 
dents will  be  asked  to  perform  at  least 
150  minutes  of  community  service  in 
either  Boston  or  Newton  during  the 
three  semesters  of  the  Sesquicentennial, 
September  2012  to  December  2013. 
Alumni  will  also  be  asked  to  perform  150 
minutes  of  service  through  the  National 
Day  of  Service  on  April  13,  2013,  or  the 
more  than  25  alumni  service  programs 
offered  through  alumni  chapters. 

The  Heights  fully  digitized:  The  Univer- 
sity Library  will  make  the  student  news- 
paper accessible  online,  with  issues  going 
back  to  its  start  in  1919. 


QUESTIONS? 

Call  the  Sesquicentennial  Hotline:  617-552-3292 


DID  YOU  KNOW?  On  June  10,  1914,  members  of  the  junior  class 
"literally  butted  in"  on  senior  class  day  exercises,  driving  before  them  a 
goat  clad  in  a maroon  and  gold  blanket  labeled  1914,  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe  reported.  —From  Day  by  Day 
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McIntyre  (right)  with  Braitsch  in  the  Burns  Library  Reading  Room 


IDENTIFICATION, 

PLEASE 

HELPING  FILL  IN  150  YEARS 


By  Anna  Marie  Murphy 


u 


Well,  the  man  on  the  right  is  Wallace  E. 

Carroll,  after  whom  the  Carroll  School 
is  named,”  said  James  McIntyre  ’57.  “In  fact,  that’s 
a great  photo  of  him.  We  don’t  have  many,  because 
he  was  from  Chicago  and  he  just  wasn’t  here  all  that 
much.”  The  image  (shown  above,  top  right)  was  from  a 
stack  assembled  by  Burns  archivist  Amy  Braitsch  from  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  mostly  unlabeled.  McIntyre  has  worked 
at  Boston  College  since  1959,  under  four  presidents.  He 
was  the  first  layman  to  join  the  admission  staff.  He  became 
the  University’s  first  lay  vice  president  (of  student  affairs). 
He  oversaw  Boston  College’s  first  major  capital  campaign 
as  vice  president  for  University  relations.  And  since  1986 
he  has  held  the  title  of  senior  vice  president.  Soft  spoken, 


courtly,  and  shrewd,  he  also  spent  some  time  behind  the 
small  desks  at  Boston  College,  earning  more  than  one 
degree,  including  his  Ed.D.  in  1967. 

Small  wonder  Braitsch  suggested  he’d  “perhaps”  be  able 
to  identify  some  people  or  events  or  places  preserved  in 
the  University’s  photo  archives — which,  McIntyre  recalled, 
weren’t  always  so  well  maintained.  He  described  once  find- 
ing “a  treasure  trove” — “all  kinds  of  index  cards  of  alumni 
and  public  photographs  and  that  sort  of  thing” — in  the  attic 
of  the  Philomatheia  Club.  The  club’s  lounge  can  be  glimpsed 
in  the  photo  above  (bottom  right),  date  unknown. 

The  Philomatheians  were  “the  women’s  auxiliary  of 
Boston  College,”  said  McIntyre,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  they  were  “a  very  important  fundraising  arm.” 
They  were  a social  club  (whist  on  Wednesdays)  with  serious 
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photographs:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert  (upper  left);  all  historical  photographs  courtesy  of  the  John  J.  Burns  Library. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 


interests  (bringing  in  academic  speakers).  Gabelli  residence 
hall  now  occupies  the  site  where  their  chalet-style  clubhouse 
stood  facing  Commonwealth  Avenue.  “For  a long  time,” 
McIntyre  recalled,  “the  club  was  headed  by  Mrs.  Vincent 
P.  Roberts,”  who,  at  her  death  in  the  1970s,  bequeathed 
her  house  (across  Beacon  Street  from  Campion  Hall)  to 
the  Jesuits  rather  than  to  Boston  College  “because  she  was 
annoyed  at  the  student  strikes.” 

“The  guy  on  the  right  [foreground]  is  George  Donaldson, 
a long-time  director  of  career  placement.  The  guy  on  the 
far  left  is  John  Tebnan.  I think  he  was  part  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration.”  Sitting  with  Braitsch  in  the 
Burns  Library,  at  times  wearing  white  cotton  gloves  to  pro- 
tect the  images,  McIntyre  pored  over  the  photos  for  more 
than  an  hour,  dropping  names  and  telling  stories.  ■ 


« Professor  Paul  Marcoux,  in  the  1970s 
« Senior  Week  at  the  Mods,  1992 
« Commencement  Ball,  1963 

This  much  is  known  about  the  photographs  at  left.  But  who  are  the 
students  with  theater  professor  Marcoux?  What  was  the  occasion, 
and  when?  Who  are  those  men  savoring  their  last  days  on  campus? 
Who  are  the  dancers,  and  where  are  they  dancing  and  to  what 
tunes?  Hundreds  of  campus  scenes,  digitized  and  posted  online  by 
Burns  Library  archivists,  await  identification.  To  supply  information, 
comments,  or  recollections,  go  to  bc.edu/150. 


SEPTEMBER,  1956 
By  Brendan  Galvin  '60 

Would  that  trolley  ever  get  to  Chestnut  Hill? 

Seedy,  orange,  rattling  like  Hell's  toolbox, 
how  would  it  climb  those  Heights? 

How  would  I climb  those  heights?  Swan-necked, 
direct  from  high  school,  I weighed  about 
150  then,  including  the  brown-bagged  lunch. 

It  seems  too  simple  now,  Comparative 

Anatomy,  reading  Etienne  Gilson 

in  Park  Street  Station,  Organic  Chemistry, 

all-nighters  at  the  kitchen  table 
with  a cat  drowned  in  formaldehyde. 

Don't  leave  that  thing  lying  around! 

And  later,  the  Great  Vowel  Shift, 
the  irregular  Anglo-Saxon  verb  forms, 
the  years  of  "Wasted  Earning  Power," 

a matchbook  cover  phrase  for 
the  oxymoron  of  sedentary  pursuits, 
my  waistline  pushing  me  ever  to  XL. 

Brendan  Galvin  published  His  16th  collection  of  poetry, 
Whirl  Is  King:  Poems  from  a Life  List,  in  2008.  His  composi- 
tion here  was  commissioned  in  observance  of  Boston 
College's  150th  anniversary,  which  will  be  April  1,  2013. 


Photograph  of  mods  by  Geoff  Why 
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SNAPSHOT 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
ON  THE  FIRST  DAY 
OF  ITS  150TH  YEAR 
APRIL  2,  2012 


April  2,  2012,  was  a normal  day  but  for  a few  notable  aspects:  It  was  the  Monday 
of  a short  week  (ending  in  Good  Friday)  that  came  after  the  midterms,  leaving  the 
libraries  emptier  than  they  often  are.  It  marked  the  conclusion  of  one  intramural 
season  and  preceded  the  start  of  another.  It  was,  by  staff  accounts,  a remarkably 
quiet  24  hours  for  incoming  messages  in  the  President's  office.  And  it  was  the 
first  school  day  of  the  sesquicentennial  year. 


COMINGS,  GOINGS,  AND 
RELATED  OBSERVANCES 

Pedestrians  on  the  Higgins  Steps,  noon 
to  1 p.m.:  ascending  218;  descending 
397  * Visitors  to  Undergraduate 
Admission  830  Infirmary  outpatients 
140;  inpatients  4 * Miles  traveled  by 
shuttle  buses  983  * Students  studying 
abroad  534  * Parking  tickets  issued 
25  # Workers  at  the  Stokes  Hall  con- 
struction site  146  * Students  celebrat- 
ing a birthday  38  * Faculty  and  staff 
celebrating  a birthday  16 

DIGITAL  TRAFFIC 

Visits  to  bc.edu  62,199  * University 
pages  viewed  614,966  (most  viewed: 
the  homepage,  with  19,931  visits) 

* E-mails  processed  1 ,100,000;  of 
these,  the  number  received  by  University 
President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  132 

* Spam  e-mails  blocked  3,100,000 

* Boston  College  mentions  on  external 
Twitter  accounts  22 
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SUSTENANCE 

Masses  celebrated  on  campus  6 

* Baja  chicken  paninis  consumed  at 
Hillside  427  * Chobani  yogurts 
purchased  campus  wide  722  * Meals 
purchased  at  Carney  between  noon 
and  1:00  p.m.  558;  all  day  8,209 

* Featured  lunch  entree,  faculty  dining 
room:  balsamic  glazed  chicken  breast 
with  almond  peppers,  warm  quinoa  salad 
with  edamame  and  tarragon,  confetti 
vegetable  rice  with  fresh  herbs,  caramel- 
ized vegetable  medley 

EVERYDAY  LIVING 

ID  card  swipes  at  the  Flynn  Recreation 
Complex  2,459  * Lost  IDs  replaced  by 
Student  Services  87  * Students  wear- 
ing Boston  College  hoodies  in  Carney 
Dining  Room  at  noon  18;  Boston 
College  hats  5;  T-shirts  4;  sweatpants  3 

* Students  holding  campus  jobs  3,559 

* Undergraduate  classes  held  775; 
labs  and  discussion  sections  120  * 
Graduate  classes  held  1 1 5 * Sign-ins 
at  the  music  practice  studios:  95 

* Also  practicing:  women's  rowing, 
men's  track  and  field,  women's  track 
and  field,  women's  lacrosse,  baseball, 
coed  sailing,  men's  ice  hockey  (in 
preparation  for  the  national  semifinals) 

* Games  played:  intramural  basket- 
ball 4;  flag  football  8 


BOOKS  AND  THEIR  USES 

Books,  iPads,  DVDs,  and  laptops 
checked  out  of  libraries  1,128  * Total 
books  on  loan  53,297  * E-books 
viewed  23  # New  titles  added  263 
(e-books  are  processed  on  Fridays;  21 
were  added  on  March  30)  * Groups 
using  O'Neill  Library's  nine  study 
rooms  49  * Students  studying  in 
Bapst  Library  at  noon  28;  at  11  p.m. 

121  * Students  napping,  O'Neill  fourth 
floor  at  noon  0;  at  11  p.m.  6 

PUBLIC  DISPLAYS 

Special  exhibitions  12,  in  six  campus 
galleries,  displaying  145  paintings 
and  drawings  and  333  sundry  objects, 
including,  in  the  McMullen  Museum's 
Rural  Ireland:  The  Inside  Story,  a 19th- 
century,  handcrafted,  earthenware 
nesting  egg  "used  to  encourage  hens  to 
lay";  and  an  armchair  hewn  of  hedge- 
wood,  the  material  left  to  the  "least- 
skilled"  Irish  country  carpenters. 


photographs  (from  left):  Lee  Pellegrini;  McMullen  Museum 


AS  ADVERTISED:  A SAMPLING 
OF  BANNERS  ON  THE  QUAD 
AND  DUSTBOWL 
Homeless:  an  epidemic  / We  can  do 
our  part  to  help  / Residence  hall 
clothing  drive  3-28-4-4  / Jenks  leader- 
ship program 

MLP  presents  Hollywood  Premier 
Dance  / March  30  at  9 / The  Rat  / 
sponsored  by  UGBC 

Heightsmen  Alumni  Show:  Saturday, 
March  31st  Devlin  008  7 PM 

BC  Sharps  Alumni  Show  / 3-31  7pm 
Gasson  305 

Chocolate  with  Hillel:  Chocolate 
Seder  to  Celebrate  Passover  / Gabel  I i 
2nd  floor  Tuesday  4-2  at  5 

Questions  about  sexuality  or  gender 
identity?  / Queer  Peers  / Tues  1-3  7-9 
mon  wed  7-8  Maloney  258 

Senior  Survey:  respond  by  April  4th  / 
Chance  to  win:  One  of  9 $100  cash  prizes 
and...  Trolley  to  commencement  ball! 


THE  DAILY  SPECIALS:  EVENTS 

How  to  Break  into  Print— The  Changing  Worlds  of  Academic  and  Non- 
Academic  Publishing,  pizza  and  discussion  sponsored  by  the  political  science 
department  and  the  Program  for  the  Study  of  the  Western  Heritage 

Protection  Isn't  Counter-cyclic  (Anymore),  lecture  by  economist  Andrew  Rose 
(University  of  California,  Berkeley),  sponsored  by  the  international  economic  policy 
and  political  economy  seminar  and  the  Institute  for  Liberal  Arts 

Moral  Intuitionism,  colloquium  with  psychologist  Peter  Ditto  (University  of 
California,  Irvine),  sponsored  by  the  psychology  department 

The  Psychology  of  Interviewing:  What  Your  Body  Language  Is  Telling  Your 
Potential  Employer!  talk  by  Today  Show  contributor  Janine  Driver,  sponsored  by 
the  Psi  Chi  honor  society  and  the  Career  Center 

U.N.l.T.Y.  Dinner,  celebrating  the  diversity  of  Boston  College,  sponsored  by 
Undergraduate  Government  of  Boston  College 


WZBC  PLAYLIST,  11:00  A.M. 
TO  NOON-FROM  THE  LET  S 
GO  COAST  TO  COAST’  SHOW, 
WITH  THOMAS 

THEESatisfaction:  "Existinct" 

Mirel  Wagner:  "No  Death" 

Boreas:  “Remona" 

Charlie  Chamberlain:  “Sarah  Ogan 
Cunning  (Girl  of  Constant  Sorrow)" 
Wolf  Parade:  “Palm  Road" 

Mind  Spiders:  “You  Are  Dead" 

Hollis  Brown:  "Gypsy  Black  Cat" 
Tanlines:  “Yes  Way" 

French  Horn  Rebellion:  "Up  All  Night" 
Clark:  "Ghosted" 

Mati  Zundel:  "No  LLores  Mas" 

Moon  Hooch:  "#9" 


I'  1 & 


SAMPLING  OF  HEIGHTS 

HEADLINES 

BCAAUP  writes  to  Leahy,  BOT  asking 
for  investigation 

BCPD  plans  to  focus  on  bike  safety  in  April 

CLC  hosts  Candyland-themed  annual  gala 

SAMPLING  OF  DEPTHS  HEAD- 
LINES (APRIL  1 EDITION) 

Jesuits  caught  literally  trying  to  set 
world  aflame 

BC  named  number  one  door-holding 
school  by  ‘U.S.  News' 

J.  Crew  replaces  Under  Armour  as  the 
official  sponsor  of  BC  athletics 


photographs  (from  left):  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert;  Dave  Briand;  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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April  20,  1963,  Kennedy  with  Walsh  (left)  and  Cardinal  Richard  Cushing 

THE  100TH 
REVISITED 

COURTSHIP  OF  A PRESIDENT 

By  Seth  Meehan 

It  is  the  defining  image  of  the  University’s 
1963  centennial  celebration:  the  nation’s  first 
Catholic  president,  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  an 
academic  gown,  addressing  a crowd  of  20,000  in 
Alumni  Stadium  on  a radiant  Saturday  afternoon,  April  20, 
1963.  Kennedy  had  been  the  first  choice  of  University 
President  Michael  P.  Walsh,  SJ,  to  deliver  the  culminating 
talk.  Amid  all-out  efforts  to  achieve  a prominent  extended 
celebration  of  Boston  College  (more  than  50  events  in  14 
months)  the  Jesuit  turned  to  intermediaries  in  Boston  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  draw  him  in. 

The  first  invitation  was  dispatched  July  9,  1962,  in  a let- 
ter from  construction  magnate  Thomas  White,  a Newton 
resident,  Harvard  alumnus,  and  Kennedy  friend,  who 


wrote  that  the  people  of  Boston  College  were  “most  anx- 
ious to  have  you  as  the  principal  guest  at  their  ACADEMIC 
CONVOCATION”  and  that  they  would  “build  the  pro- 
gram” around  a presidential  visit.  Word  came  back  from 
White  House  aide  Kenneth  O’Donnell  (who  had  studied 
briefly  at  Boston  College  Law  School)  that  it  was  “just  a 
little  too  soon”  for  the  president  to  commit.  O’Donnell 
suggested  that  Walsh  should  “renew  the  invitation”  in 
January  1963. 

But  in  January  the  invitation  was  refused.  Walsh 
enlisted  White,  the  president’s  brother  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  and  Edward  Boland,  a U.S.  Representative  from 
Massachusetts  who  had  attended  but  not  finished  Boston 
College  Law  School,  in  a late  scramble  to  recruit  a replace- 
ment— the  far  less  popular  vice  president,  Lyndon  Johnson. 
And  he  called  on  Representative  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  ’36, 
who  was  first  elected  to  fill  the  House  seat  vacated  by 
President  Kennedy,  to  lobby  the  White  House. 

Other  speaking  slots  during  the  week-long  celebration 
were  proving  difficult  to  fill  too.  In  a letter  sent  to  Walsh  on 
January  24,  former  president  Dwight  Eisenhower  declined 
to  speak  on  April  19,  on  grounds  of  “a  number  of  com- 
mitments on  my  calendar  [and]  certain  writing  chores  to 
complete.”  An  effort  to  bring  the  Italian  premier,  Amintore 
Fanfani,  to  campus  on  April  18  also  fell  through,  and  on 
January  30  Walsh  proposed  to  hold  another  convocation  in 
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photographs:  John  J.  Burns  Library 


the  autumn  if  Fanfani  would  participate.  This  drastic  mea- 
sure would  not  be  necessary. 

On  March  9,  six  weeks  shy  of  convocation,  Walsh 
announced  to  his  fellow  Jesuits  that  the  President  would 
attend  after  all.  A relieved  Walsh  wrote  to  thank  White 
and  Boland,  but  saved  his  most  enthusiastic  appreciations 
for  O’Neill:  “I  hesitated  calling  upon  you  earlier.  ...  I know 
now  that  we  never  would  have  the  President  here  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you.”  The  Alumni  Association  vice  president, 
William  Sullivan,  also  wrote  O’Neill,  saying  neither  he  nor 
Walsh  would  “ever  forget  that  you  got  the  ball  across  the 
goal  line.” 

AIR  FORCE  ONE  LANDED  AT  LOGAN  AIRPORT  AT 

1:18  p.m.  on  the  20th.  Walsh,  on  foot,  met  Kennedy’s 
motorcade  at  the  entrance  to  Linden  Lane  and  the  two 
men  rode  together  to  the  Roberts  Center,  precursor  to 
Conte  Forum.  There  Kennedy  donned  a gown  and  joined 
a procession  to  Alumni  Stadium.  Fellow  marchers  includ- 
ed Harvard  president  Nathan  Pusey,  Georgetown  presi- 
dent Edward  B.  Bunn,  SJ,  and  British  economist  Barbara 
Ward  Jackson — all  of  whom  would  receive  honorary 
degrees  (Kennedy  had  received  his  honorary  degree  front 
Boston  College  as  a senator  in  1956,  when  he  delivered 
the  Commencement  address).  Representatives  from  294 
colleges  and  universities  marched  in  ranks  according  to 
their  institution’s  founding,  starting  with  the  Pontifical 
Gregorian  University  (1551). 

Kennedy  opened  by  saying  he  was  glad  to  be  back 
“where  my  accent  is  considered  normal.”  He  went  on  to 
praise  the  papal  encyclical  Pacem  in  Terris  (Peace  on  Earth) 
issued  nine  days  previously:  “As  a Catholic  I am  proud 


REEL  LIFE 

What  to  do  with  that 
Super  8 footage  of  the 
Gasson  takeover 

Boston  College  has  commissioned  a filmmaker  to 
create  a documentary  history  of  the  University. 

To  prepare  for  this  project,  the  University  is  seek- 
ing footage  in  any  format— film,  videotape,  or  digital 
file— that  captures  campus  life. 

If  you  have  footage  you  think  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  filmmakers,  please  contact  Boston  College 
media  producer  Brock  Dilworth  at  brock. dilworth@ 
bc.edu. 

Whether  used  in  the  film  or  not,  material  ac- 
cepted for  the  project  will  be  copied  for  preservation 
in  the  University  Archives,  and  the  originals  returned 
to  the  donor. 


of  it,  and  as  an  American  I have  learned  from  it.”  And  he 
observed  that  the  “explosion  of  knowledge”  had  no  visible 
limits.  He  spoke  for  nearly  20  minutes  before  departing  at 
3:30  by  a side  entrance,  shaking  hands  all  the  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  Herald. 

Was  the  visit  worth  the  University’s  effort?  The 
Washington  Post  reported  it  was  Kennedy’s  first  stop  at  a 
“Catholic  institution  of  learning”  since  becoming  president. 

Time  wrote  that  “with  six  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  . . . BC  is  one  of  the  nation’s  big- 
gest and  best  Cathohc  schools.”  Newsweek  took 
the  occasion  to  note  that  on  “BC’s  Catholic 
Campus”  the  “focus  is  shifting  from  indoctri- 
nation to  education.”  It  was  fitting,  Newsweek 
continued,  that  Kennedy  spoke  at  the  “paro- 
chial school”  with  “no  longer  a parochial  out- 
look”— for  Boston  College  had  “watered  the 
roots  that  grew  the  first  Irish-Catholic  U.  S. 
President.”  ■ 

Seth  Meehan  is  a Clough  Center  Graduate  Fellow  at 
Boston  College. 


Get  details  on  the  University's  year-long  cel- 
ebration of  the  150th  anniversary  and  test 
yourself  against  students  taking  a video  quiz 
about  facts  of  Boston  College's  beginnings  at 
Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


The  audience  included  representatives  from  294  colleges  and  universities. 
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Marian’s  children 


When  he  was  24,  the  author  found  his  family 


By  Steve  Pemberton  '89 


The  author  of  this  narrative  was  born  Steve  Klakowicz  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
in  1967  to  a mother,  Marian,  whom  he  does  not  remember.  Removed  from  her  by 
the  Department  of  Social  Services,  he  entered  foster  care  at  the  age  of  three  and  lived 
with  cruel  and  neglectful  families,  spending  1 1 years  in  one  especially  cold  and  violent 
household.  It  was  in  that  home  that  he  learned,  accidentally,  that  his  father  had  been  a 
boxer  of  some  local  repute  by  the  name  of  Kenny  Pemberton,  since  murdered.  And  it  was 
there  also  that  he  set  himself  goals — to  learn  about  his  parents,  to  find  family,  to  escape  a 
brutal  situation  by  means  of  college,  specifically  Boston  College  (to  which  he  aspired  from 
seventh  grade  onward,  owing  to  a brochure  given  him  by  a teacher).  His  quest  for  family 
began  with  a death  certificate  tracked  down  at  city  hall,  wound  through  newspapers  and 
case  files,  and  at  one  key  moment  was  abetted  by  a telephone  operator,  who,  when  he 
explained  his  search,  helped  him  to  locate  a step-grandparent  in  a half-heard-of  town  in 
another  state.  And  then  he  learned  he  had  a sister  and  brothers.  » 


opposite:  Marian  Klakowicz,  four  years  after  her  sixth  and  last  child  was  born.  A friend,  Lois  Gibbs,  supplied  the  inscription. 
On  the  back,  Marian  herself  wrote  in  a neat  script:  "This  is  a little  over  4 months  since  my  operation,  and  I have  gained  a lot 
of  weight  believe  it  or  not.  After  the  operation  I weighed  119  lbs.  In  this  picture  I weigh  132  lbs.  Quite  again  anyway,  huh? 
But  I want  to  gain  more."  She  was  34  years  old.  She  died  six  years  later. 
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photographs:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert  (opposite).  Original  images  courtesy  of  Steve  Pemberton. 
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I got  up  before  dawn  that  August  Saturday  in  1991, 
brimming  with  excitement  and  anticipation.  The 
drive  from  New  Bedford  to  Freehold — a town  that, 
incidentally,  was  the  inspiration  for  Bruce  Springsteen’s 
“My  Hometown” — was  going  to  take  several  hours,  but  I 
would  ride  in  style,  having  traded  in  my  beat-up  Volkswagen 
Scirocco  for  a new  red  Volkswagen  Fox.  On  the  passenger 
seat  was  a map  of  central  New  Jersey;  in  my  cassette  case 
was  all  the  music  I needed  to  keep  me  company. 

A soft  rain  was  falling  by  the  time  I reached  the  Garden 
State  Parkway.  At  nine  o’clock,  the  Freehold  Raceway  Mall, 
where  Marc  and  I were  to  meet,  was  empty  of  shoppers.  I 
peered  out  over  the  parking  lot  as  the  Fox’s  windshield  wip- 
ers beat  a steady  swish.  I had  no  recollection  of  having  sib- 
lings; I was  simply  too  young  to  remember.  What  did  Marc 
and  Ben  look  like?  Wha  t do  they  remember  of  our  mother?  Did 
we  look  alike?  Would  I recognize  them  if  I saw  them?  Could  I 
pick  them  out  of  a crowd?  And  what  about  Joni? 

A late-80s  burgundy  Camaro  approached,  its  engine 
roaring.  Heavy,  thumping  bass  and  the  screeching  of  a 
rock  guitar  poured  from  its  speakers  as  the  car  came  to  a 
hard  stop.  The  door  opened,  and  out  spilled  a tall,  white, 
mustached  man  dressed  in  blue  jeans  and  a blue  T-shirt.  His 
hair  was  brown  and  feathered  down  to  his  shirt  collar.  A 
cigarette  dangled  precariously  from  one  side  of  his  mouth. 
I remember  first  thinking,  It’s  going  to  fall.  My  second 
thought:  My  brother  is  white. 

He  didn’t  close  the  driver’s  side  door.  Rather,  he  stepped 
around  it  to  extend  an  open  hand.  “You’re  Steve,”  he  said. 
“And  you’re  Marc,”  I said,  smiling. 

I took  his  hand,  and  then  we  embraced.  A lifetime  of 
searching,  wondering,  and  imagining  had  brought  me  here 
to  this  near-empty  parking  lot  in  central  New  Jersey,  to 
the  embrace  of  a stranger  who  was  my  brother.  Finally,  I 
thought.  I have  found  where  I’ve  come  from. 

“It’s  good  to  finally  meet  you,”  I said. 

“You  too.” 

We  stared  at  each  other  for  an  awkward  moment.  My 
grandmother  had  known  nothing  of  Marc’s  father,  and 
my  mother  had  stubbornly  refused  to  tell  her.  Now,  try  as 


I might,  I couldn’t  discern  any  resemblance  between  my 
brother  and  me.  It’s  a good  thing  we  met  this  way,  I thought, 
because  I could  have  passed  you  a thousand  times  on  the  street 
and  never  known  we  were  brothers. 

“Well,”  he  said,  leaning  one  hand  on  the  driver’s  side 
door,  “let’s  head  over  to  my  girlfriend’s  house.  Joni  is  there, 
and  she  really  wants  to  see  you  too.” 

“Sounds  like  a plan,”  I said. 

We  got  into  our  respective  vehicles,  his  door  creaking  as 
he  slammed  it  shut.  I rolled  down  my  window.  “Hey,  Marc, 
slow  down  a bit.  My  car  probably  can’t  keep  up  with  your 
mean  machine.”  He  shot  me  a thumbs-up  and  peeled  off 
anyway,  water  spraying  off  the  Camaro’s  tires.  I burst  out 
laughing  and  gave  chase. 

A short  while  later,  we  drove  down  a tree-lined  street  and 
pulled  into  the  driveway  of  a modest  home  with  brown  shut- 
ters. Marc’s  small,  blond  girlfriend  greeted  us  at  the  door: 
“Come  on  in.  Joni  is  in  the  shower,  but  I’m  sure  she  will  be 
right  out.” 

We  stepped  inside  to  a small  kitchen.  An  older,  stocky 
gentleman  in  a bright-yellow,  sleeveless  T-shirt  sat  at  the 
table.  His  graying  hair  was  combed  straight  back,  and 
his  hands  were  large  and  calloused.  I judged  him  to  be  in 
his  mid-fifties.  He  extended  his  hand.  “Hi,”  he  said.  “I’m 
Mason.”  That  was  all  he  said.  Nobody  told  me  who  he  was  or 
what  he  was  doing  there.  After  we  shook  hands,  he  walked 
down  the  hallway  and  rapped  on  the  bathroom  door.  “Joni, 
ya  bruddah,  he  here.”  His  accent  was  thick  and  Southern  but 
somehow  different  from  the  drawls  I’d  heard  over  the  years. 

Joni  yelled  something  back.  Suddenly  the  bathroom 
door  burst  open,  and  she  emerged  amid  a torrent  of  steam. 
I was  taken  aback.  A tan  towel  was  wrapped  around  her  hair 
like  a turban.  Another  towel  with  green  horizontal  stripes 
covered  her  body.  She  was  pale  and  very  thin.  Dark  circles 
hung  under  brown  eyes  that  were  recessed  and  hollowed. 
Her  cheekbones  protruded.  In  the  short  time  it  took  her  to 
reach  me,  I thought,  She  looks  like  a prisoner  of  war.  Sorrow 
and  a desire  to  protect  her  overcame  me.  I opened  my  arms, 
and  she  ran  up,  hugging  me  close  and  weeping  on  my  chest. 
Wrenching  sobs  came  from  the  depths  of  her  soul;  her  body 
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Near  his  newfound  step-grandmother's  home  in 
Tuckerton,  New  Jersey,  the  author  walks  with  his  older 
sister  (by  three  years),  on  the  day  they  met. 


wracked  and  convulsed  against  mine.  Several  times  she  tried 
to  speak  but  couldn’t. 

I understood  her  pain  and  kept  whispering,  “I  know,  I 
know.” 

When  she  finally  pulled  away,  her  eyes  were  red,  her 
face  flushed.  She  wiped  her  eyes  quickly  and  furtively,  as  if 
embarrassed.  ‘‘I  have  to  go  get  dressed,”  she  said  softly.  She 
disappeared  into  a back  bedroom,  the  door  clicking  behind 
her. 

I looked  at  Marc,  searching  for  an  explanation.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  an  I-have-no-idea  gesture.  “She’s 
been  crying  since  she  got  here  yesterday.  She’s  fine  one  min- 
ute and  then  the  next. . . .”  He  sighed  heavily.  Mason  bobbed 
his  head  in  agreement. 

We  all  sat  down  at  the  small  kitchen  table,  a basket  of 
plastic  flowers  its  centerpiece.  Marc’s  girlfriend  offered 


something  to  drink,  and  I accepted  a glass  of  Coke.  I had  so 
many  questions  for  Marc,  but  I didn’t  want  to  plow  right  in. 
Marc  spared  me  the  need.  “So,”  he  asked.  “How  did  you  find 
all  of  us?  I went  back  to  New  Bedford  several  times  trying  to 
find  you  guys,  and  I never  could.” 

“You  remember  us?”  I asked. 

“Oh  yeah.  I remember  all  of  you.  We  were  always  hungry, 
and  I used  to  put  sugar  and  water  in  your  bottles  and  give 
them  to  you  to  try  and  keep  you  quiet.” 

“Was  our  mother  there?” 

“Sometimes.  But  sometimes  she  would  leave  us  with  peo- 
ple, and  other  times  she  would  just  leave  us  by  ourselves.” 

I shook  my  head  in  disbelief.  “How  old  were  you?” 

“About  seven  or  eight.”  There  was  a distance  to  his  voice 
as  if  he  were  talking  about  someone  else.  He  snapped  his  fin- 
gers as  if  an  idea  had  come  to  him.  “If  I remember  correctly, 
you  should  have  a huge  scar  on  your  left  foot.” 

He  was  right.  I had  always  carried  a long  scar  that  ran  hor- 
izontally across  my  foot,  but  its  origin  had  been  a mystery. 

He  opened  his  can  of  Coke.  A loud  pop  and  hiss  sounded 
across  the  small  kitchen.  “You  got  it  when  you  were  about 
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two  or  three.  Our  mother  had  left  us,  and  we  went  out  look- 
ing for  food  in  garbage  cans  around  the  neighborhood. 

“Oh,  yeah,”  he  said,  lifting  the  can  to  his  lips.  He  took  a 
long  swallow.  “That’s  how  it  was.  Me,  you,  and  Joni  went 
looking  for  food  all  the  time.  We’d  leave  Bernie,  the  baby, 
in  the  apartment,  figuring  he  couldn’t  get  himself  into  too 
much  trouble.”  His  tone  was  still  even,  but  I could  detect  a 
certain  haunting  in  his  eyes.  “Anyways,  we  were  in  a neigh- 
bor’s backyard  rooting  through  their  cans,  and  you  fell  into 
a pile  of  glass.  You  cried  and  hollered  like  nothing  I’d  ever 
heard.  Me  and  Joni  got  you  back  to  the  house,  and  I just 
remember  there  was  blood  everywhere. 

“I  think  the  neighbors  took  you  to  the  hospital,  and  when 
you  came  back,  you  had  this  huge  bandage  on  your  foot.” 

A year  before,  I had  met  Lois  Gibbs,  a friend  of  my 
mother’s  who  had  lived  in  the  same  apartment 
building.  She  told  me  how  one  day  my  mother  asked  Lois’s 
father  and  her  to  drop  me  at  a babysitter’s  and  how  Lois’s 
father  had  written  in  his  diary  that  I didn’t  have  “a  chance  in 


the  world.”  Lois  also  told  me  of  my  mother’s  neglect,  and  I 
knew  that  was  the  reason  she  lost  her  children.  But  absent 
any  memory,  it  had  not  truly  hit  home  for  me.  Marc’s  story 
made  my  mother’s  actions  real,  and  for  the  first  time  I began 
to  sense  how  perilous  life  with  her  must  have  been. 

Joni  returned  and  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table.  She  wore 
acid-washed  jeans  and  a man’s  T-shirt  that  said  “Big  Dog” 
on  the  left  front.  On  the  back  it  said,  “If  you  can’t  run  with 
the  big  dogs,  stay  on  the  porch.” 

She  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  rocking  gently,  her  eyes  skit- 
tering across  the  room,  as  if  she  were  trapped.  I stared  at 
her,  swallowing  hard,  trying  to  hold  back  tears.  What  has  life 
done  to  you,  Joni? 

Marc  continued  to  tell  us  about  his  upbringing — how, 
after  we  were  taken  from  our  mother,  he  came  to  live  with 
our  grandparents,  Joe  and  Loretta  Murphy,  and  with  our 
older  brother,  Ben,  in  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey;  that  for  years 
he  thought  Ben  was  his  cousin;  that  after  a year  his  grand- 
parents could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  him  and  he  was  sent 
back  into  foster  care;  that  he  lived  with  foster  parents  who 
treated  him  as  if  he  were  an  indentured  servant. 
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A cigarette  dangled  precariously  from 
one  side  of  Marc's  mouth.  I remember 
first  thinking,  It's  going  to  fall.  My  second 
thought:  My  brother  is  white. 


“I  remember  a lot  too,”  Joni  suddenly  whispered.  She 
stared  straight  ahead  at  the  floral  basket.  “I  remember  being 
hungry — always,  always  hungry.”  She  repeated  “always, 
always  hungry”  as  if  it  were  a chant.  “But  that’s  not  what 
I remember  most.  I remember  these  men  touching  me  in 
places  they  shouldn’t.  I remember  that  a lot.  I wasn’t  no 
more  than  six  years  old.”  We  said  nothing,  hstening  in 
stunned  silence.  But  Joni  stopped  talking.  Off  in  the  distance 
a car  horn  beeped,  reminding  me  of  the  world  that  existed 
beyond  our  collective  pain. 

Marc  asked  about  the  circumstances  in  which  I’d  grown 
up,  and  I recounted  my  tale.  He  listened,  interrupting  when 
I told  him  about  college.  “You  went  to  Boston  College?  You 
must  be  pretty  smart.” 

I shook  my  head  in  denial.  “Oh,  I don’t  know  about  that.  I 
worked  pretty  hard.  I knew  education  was  my  only  chance.” 

Marc  waved  me  off.  “Naw,  you’re  pretty  smart.  You 
found  us,  and  nobody  else  done  that.” 

“Well,  almost,”  I replied.  “We  still  haven’t  found  Bernard 
yet.  This  won’t  be  complete  until  we  find  him.” 

Joni  had  been  quiet,  but  now  she  looked  directly  at  me  and 
said,  “You’re  not  black.  You  can’t  be.”  She  said  this  almost 
pleadingly,  as  if  saying  it  would  make  it  so.  I was  so  stunned 
I nearly  asked  her  to  repeat  herself.  I let  out  a long  sigh.  I 
had  experienced  racism  before,  but  I had  never  expected 
it  would  factor  into  my  family  reunion.  I had  known  my 
mother  was  white,  and  as  far  as  I knew,  I was  the  only  one  of 
her  children  who  was  of  mixed  race.  But  I had  believed  that 
such  considerations  would  have  no  place  here,  that  the  loss 
we  collectively  suffered  would  transcend  any  difference. 

“But  I am,  Joni,”  I said  gently.  “I  know  our  mother  was 
white,  but  my  father  was  African  American,  and  I grew  up 
in  an  African-American  community.” 


Like  many  children  of  mixed  race,  I had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  questions  about  my  identity.  Most  people  wanted 
to  know  which  side  you  identified  with,  and  there  were 
others  who  demanded  you  choose  a side.  I never  had 
any  patience  with  the  latter  and  would  admonish  anyone 
who  crossed  that  line.  Yet  with  Joni  I knew  I needed  to 
tread  lightly,  no  matter  how  annoyed  I might  be  at  the 
question. 

“You’re  not  black!”  she  said  again,  her  voice  this  time 
panicky  and  shrill.  She  burst  into  tears  and  bolted  from  the 
kitchen  table,  slamming  the  bedroom  door  behind  her. 

An  awkward  silence  took  hold  of  the  room.  I looked 
around  the  table  and  met  with  downward  glances.  Marc 
spun  the  Coke  can  around  in  his  hands.  Mason  had  his 
hands  folded  but  tapped  his  thumbs  together.  Somewhere 
in  the  back  bedroom,  I could  hear  Joni’s  muffled  sobs.  None 
of  us  knew  what  to  say. 

Plans  had  been  made  to  meet  our  brother  Ben  for  dinner 
that  night,  and  we  decided  to  pass  some  time  by  heading 
over  to  the  mall  where  Marc  and  I had  met  a few  hours  ear- 
lier. The  long,  pristine  corridors  and  wide  hallways  teemed 
with  shoppers.  High  glass  ceilings  gave  the  place  a palatial 
feel.  We  walked  around  the  shops  looking  at  things  none  of 
us  could  afford.  Joni  and  Mason  stepped  into  several  jew- 
elry stores  while  Marc  and  I waited  patiently  outside.  It  was 
clear  that  Joni  wanted  to  keep  as  much  distance  between  me 
and  her  as  possible.  She  and  Mason,  who  by  now  I realized 
was  Joni’s  boyfriend,  stayed  a few  yards  back  from  Marc 
and  me. 

After  half  an  hour,  we  stopped  in  the  food  court  on  the 
lower  level.  Joni  and  Mason  sat  at  one  table,  and  Marc  and 
I sat  at  another,  eating  our  Wendy’s  and  Chinese  food.  A 
children’s  carousel  spun  nearby,  its  gilded  music  blending  in 


Pemberton  at  his  mother's  grave  in  New  Jersey.  She  died  in  a fire  in 
1978  at  age  40.  Her  children  had  all  been  removed  from  her  care. 
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In  the  short  time  it  took  my  sister  Joni 
to  reach  me,  I thought,  She  looks 
like  a prisoner  of  war.  Sorrow  and  a 
desire  to  protect  her  overcame  me. 


with  the  birdlike  chatter  of  a hundred  conversations.  Out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye,  I could  see  Joni  casting  curious  glances 
in  my  direction. 

Each  time  I tried  to  make  eye  contact,  she  looked  away. 
This  was  a departure  for  me;  I usually  ignored  those  who 
held  racist  views,  believing  that  racism  was  its  own  prison. 
But  this  simplistic  philosophy  seemed  terribly  insufficient  in 
trying  to  come  to  terms  with  my  own  sister. 

Marc  and  I talked  a bit  more  about  his  job  as  a mechanic; 
I laughed  as  he  told  me  some  of  his  favorite  stories  about 
irate  customers,  and  he  did  the  same  as  I told  him  about 
some  of  my  college  pranks.  Both  of  us  had  mischievous 
personalities,  and  it  occurred  to  me  just  how  much  havoc  we 
might  have  raised  as  children  had  we  grown  up  together.  We 
laughed  at  this  prospect,  but  soon  my  thoughts  returned  to 
Joni.  Though  she  was  sitting  less  than  five  feet  from  me,  she 
might  as  well  have  been  a universe  away. 

I poked  at  my  food.  What  had  I done  when  faced  with 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles?  I had  pushed  through 
them.  Why  would  this  be  any  different?  It  was  decided:  Time, 
distance,  and  circumstances  had  done  enough  damage.  I 
wasn’t  going  to  let  something  as  trivial  as  race  keep  me  from 
my  sister.  Racial  attitudes  can  be  changed,  but  only  if  you 
are  willing  to  fight  through  them.  The  only  question  was 
whether  Joni  would  be  willing. 

“Hey,  Marc,”  I said.  “Would  you  mind  taking  Mason  for  a 
walk?  I want  to  try  and  talk  to  Joni.” 

Raising  a questioning  eyebrow,  he  got  up  and  walked 
over  to  Mason.  Soon  they  were  headed  to  the  escalators.  I 
let  a moment  pass  and  then  walked  over  to  where  Joni  sat. 
A new  cycle  of  carousel  music  began.  “Do  you  mind  if  I sit 
down?”  I asked. 


She  glanced  at  me  briefly  before  returning  her  gaze  to 
her  plate.  Again  I was  struck  by  the  hollowness  in  her  eyes. 
I pulled  the  chair  out  and  winced  as  the  metal  legs  screeched 
against  the  floor.  “Look,  Joni.  I don’t  know  why  you  feel  the 
way  you  do  about  black  people.  But  when  I look  at  you,  I 
don’t  see  someone  white.  I see  my  sister,  a sister  I haven’t 
had  my  whole  life.  You’re  the  only  sister  I have  and  am  ever 
going  to  have.  We  both  have  lost  too  much  to  let  something 
like  that  keep  us  apart.” 

She  began  to  cry,  deep  sobs  that  shook  her  rail-thin 
frame.  She  held  a small  gray  purse  that  she  kept  twirling  in 
her  hands.  “The  man  who  touched  me  when  I was  a little  girl 
was  black.”  She  offered  this  as  neither  an  explanation  nor  a 
justification  but  simply  as  a statement  of  fact. 

“Was  this  when  we  were  with  our  mother?” 

She  nodded  her  head  vigorously  yes.  I let  out  a long, 
slow  breath  of  air.  Joni’s  childhood  innocence  had  been  yet 
another  casualty  of  our  mother’s  wayward  life. 

I swallowed  hard.  “I  won’t  pretend  to  understand  what 
you  went  through,  Joni.  And  I am  so  sorry  you  had  to  go 
through  that.  I really  wish  I could  take  away  the  pain  that  you 
have,  that  all  of  us  have,  but  I can’t.  All  I can  tell  you  is  this: 
Whoever  that  monster  was,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  or 
anyone  else  who  is  black.” 

She  raised  her  head  then  and  looked  down  the  mall 
toward  the  crowded  shops,  putting  a hand  to  her  mouth  to 
keep  the  sobs  from  escaping.  “It  still  hurts,”  she  whispered. 

Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes.  Never  before  had  I so  wanted 
to  assume  another  person’s  pain.  I stood  up  from  my  chair 
and  came  to  kneel  beside  her.  I put  my  hand  on  top  of  hers, 
and  to  my  relief  she  did  not  pull  away.  I leaned  close  to  her 
and  whispered,  “You  have  brothers  now,  Joni.  No  one  will 


Kenny  Pemberton,  the  author's  father,  in  a collage  of  images 
sent  to  the  author  by  the  New  Bedford  Times  Standard  when  he  was 
in  his  twenties.  The  boxer  was  murdered  in  1972  at  age  26. 
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hurt  you  as  long  as  we’re  here.”  It  was  the  only  thing  I knew 
to  say.  Off  in  the  distance,  the  music  from  the  carousel  had 
stopped. 

That  evening,  the  four  of  us  stood  in  front  of  La  Dolce 
Vita,  an  elegant  Italian  seafood  restaurant  20  min- 
utes from  Freehold.  Joni’s  attitude  toward  me  had  thawed 
considerably;  she  even  held  my  hand  as  we  walked  in.  We 
milled  about  the  lounge  area  for  a few  minutes,  snapping 
pictures  and  looking  at  paintings,  when  the  front  door 
swung  open. 

As  soon  as  Ben — neatly  attired  in  a tan  blazer,  yellow 
shirt,  and  black  jeans — walked  in,  I knew  he  was  my  brother. 
Fie  was  a shade  over  six  feet,  with  an  athletic  build  and  a 
shock  of  perfectly  coiffed  blond  hair.  It  wasn’t  these  features 
that  gave  him  away  but  the  striking  resemblance  he  bore  to 
Joni.  Both  had  deep-set,  dark-brown  eyes,  pale  complexions, 
and  strong  jaw  lines.  Joni  must  have  seen  it,  too,  because  as 
soon  as  he  stepped  into  the  small  reception  area  she  ran  over 
to  give  him  a huge  hug,  a scene  similar  to  the  one  when  she 


and  I had  met  earlier  that  morning.  And  as  she  had  with  me, 
she  was  holding  on  to  Ben  for  dear  life. 

When  Joni  finally  let  him  go,  Ben  and  I gave  each  other  a 
warm  embrace.  “So  you’re  the  investigator,”  Ben  said,  once 
we  separated. 

“At  your  service,”  I said,  laughing. 

Marc  and  Ben  shook  hands,  and  I envied  their  familiarity. 
The  hostess  escorted  us  to  our  table  where  a wonderful  view 
of  the  ocean  awaited.  We  sat  down,  Marc  and  I side  by  side, 
Mason,  Joni,  and  Ben  shoulder  to  shoulder,  across  the  table. 

Over  drinks  and  appetizers,  we  talked  about  Ben’s  early 
life,  how  he  had  grown  up  in  Tuckerton,  how  he  had  thought 
our  mother,  Marian,  was  his  aunt  and  Marc  his  cousin,  how 
before  Alzheimer’s  had  overtaken  our  grandfather  Joe  he 
had  asked  Ben  to  take  care  of  our  grandmother.  It  was  a 
promise  Ben  kept.  Loretta  served  as  Ben’s  accountant  as  he 
built  a successful  career  in  sales. 

Our  conversation  turned  to  Joe.  In  his  honor,  our  mother 
had  given  all  four  of  her  sons  the  middle  name  Joseph.  Joe 
was  the  son  of  Irish  immigrants.  A veteran  combat  infan- 
tryman who  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  he  stormed  the 
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beaches  at  Normandy,  was  wounded  in  combat  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  earned  a Bronze  Star.  Fie  also  battled 
what  the  military  termed  a “mother  hen”  complex,  a near- 
paralyzing  reluctance  to  send  the  young  men  under  his 
command  to  what  he  knew  would  be  their  deaths.  In  August 
of  1945,  three  days  after  the  Japanese  surrendered,  Joe 
Murphy  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  U.S.  Army,  his 
service  to  his  country  complete. 

As  did  many  soldiers  who  returned  from  World  War  II, 
he  struggled,  haunted  by  the  faces  of  the  young  men  he  had 
seen  perish.  Peaceful  sleep  rarely  came,  for  he  was  often 
awakened  by  nightmares.  He  drank  frequently,  and  Loretta 
and  he  nearly  separated.  When  Loretta  sought  the  advice  of 
Joe’s  commanding  officer,  his  counsel  was  simple  and  direct: 


“These  men  have  seen  horrors  you  can’t  even  imagine.  And 
you  can’t  erase  it  from  their  memory.  So,  young  lady,  you’re 
going  to  have  to  decide  if  this  is  what  you  want.  Because  this 
probably  won’t  ever  get  better.” 

Adding  to  Joe’s  postwar  struggles  were  the  difficulties 
of  the  older  of  his  two  daughters,  Marian.  Early  on,  she 
had  shown  a contrarian  personality,  and  with  Joe  away  at 
war,  nobody  was  around  to  rein  her  in.  Marian’s  mother, 
Joe’s  first  wife  (also  named  Marian),  struggled  with  severe 
mental  health  issues  and  was  likely  an  alcoholic.  Joe  was  so 
distraught  by  his  first  wife’s  behavior  that,  late  one  evening, 
he  whisked  away  the  two  girls  and  they  never  lived  with 
their  biological  mother  again. 

Ben’s  recounting  of  the  Murphy  family  history  was  inter- 
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On  his  wedding  day  in  June  1997,  Pemberton  was  joined  by 
two  of  his  three  brothers,  Ben  (right),  older  by  nine  years,  and 
Steven  (originally  named  Bernard),  a year  his  junior. 


rupted  by  the  waitress,  who  came  to  get  our  drink  orders. 
We  decided  on  bottles  of  red  wine,  except  for  Joni,  who 
wanted  vodka.  We  raised  our  glasses  with  the  simple  word 
“family”  and  toasted  our  brother  Bernard.  By  the  time  the 
waitress  came  back  to  get  our  dinner  orders,  Joni  was  ready 
for  another  drink.  She  polished  this  off  faster  than  the  first. 
I saw  Ben  cast  curious  glances  in  her  direction. 

The  restaurant  was  now  bustling  with  patrons,  the  once- 
audible  roar  of  the  ocean  drowned  out  by  clinking  glasses 
and  the  full  flush  of  summer  activity.  Ben  was  about  to 
resume  the  story  of  our  grandfather  when  Joni  interrupted 
him  to  tell  us  that  she  and  Mason  were  getting  married. 
Congratulations  echoed  across  the  table. 

“She’s  got  brothers  now,  Mason,  so  you’re  going  to  have 
to  get  our  permission,”  I said  with  a smile. 

“You  can’t  run,  either,”  Marc  said.  “With  Steve  around, 
you  know  we’ll  find  you.” 

We  all  laughed,  and  Joni  was  beaming. 

“Dem  big  too,”  Mason  said  in  response.  He  pointed  at 
the  three  of  us  and  struck  a double-biceps  muscleman  pose. 
Another  burst  of  laughter  erupted  around  our  table. 

As  entrees  of  chicken  cacciatore  and  meatball  marinara 
arrived  at  our  table,  so  did  a steady  resupply  of  vodka.  Joni 
was  becoming  increasingly  inebriated,  her  movements  more 
exaggerated  and  violent.  She  didn’t  reach  for  her  glass  as 
much  as  she  snatched  at  it.  When  some  spilled,  she  grew 
furious.  Her  language  coarsened  and  became  laced  with 
profanity.  As  her  behavior  declined,  Ben  became  quieter  and 
quieter.  At  one  point,  he  physically  picked  up  his  chair  and 
moved  it  a couple  of  feet  away  from  her.  Joni  seemed  not  to 
notice.  She  slammed  her  empty  glass  down  on  the  table  and 
bellowed,  “I  want  a drink!  Somebody  get  me  a drink — now!” 
Other  patrons  turned  to  stare. 

“You’ve  had  enough,  Joni,”  Marc  said  patiently.  Our  col- 
lective silence  seconded  his  motion. 

“Forget  you,”  she  spat  back.  She  shot  up  from  her  chair. 
Liquid  from  our  glasses  splashed  across  the  table.  She  nearly 
fell,  reaching  out  at  the  last  minute  to  steady  herself  on  Ben’s 
chair.  Mason  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  say  something,  but 
Joni  sent  a glare  in  his  direction.  “Forget  all  of  you,”  she  said, 
pointing  at  us  one  by  one,  her  index  finger  making  a small 
semicircle.  She  backed  away  from  the  table  like  a bank  rob- 
ber exiting  the  crime  scene,  eyes  shifting  right  to  left,  before 
staggering  off  toward  the  bathroom. 

Ben  leaned  over  to  me.  “You  asked  me  what  our  mother 
was  like,  what  I remember  about  her.”  He  nodded  in  the 


direction  Joni  had  gone.  His  voice  was  hard  and  cold:  “That. 
That’s  what  I remember.” 

Ben  paid  for  our  dinner,  and  we  went  to  the  reception 
area  to  wait  for  Joni  to  emerge  from  the  restroom.  She 
came  out  several  minutes  later,  her  voice  loud  and  abrasive, 
announcing  her  arrival  well  before  she  came  into  view. 
“Let’s  go!”  she  barked  at  Mason.  The  two  of  them  strode 
past  us  and  vanished  into  the  night.  Ben  shook  his  head. 
Marc  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

The  three  of  us  agreed  to  stay  in  touch.  I stared  at  the 
door  Joni  had  just  walked  through,  and  it  hit  me:  The  four  of 
us  might  never  be  together  again.  A long-sought  connection 
had  been  found  and  lost  all  at  once. 

I drove  back  to  New  Bedford  the  following  morning, 
unpacking  the  events  of  our  reunion.  It  had  not  been  ideal, 
but  at  least  I finally  had  answers  to  questions  I’d  had  nearly 
all  my  life.  In  my  dark,  empty  apartment,  memories  of  Joni 
lingered  in  my  mind.  Over  the  next  two  nights,  I wondered 
how  she  was  doing  and  whether  she  was  safe.  The  woman  I 
met  was  so  fragile,  mentally  and  physically.  How  long  could 
she  survive,  living  the  way  she  did?  On  the  third  night  after 
I returned  from  New  Jersey,  I called  her.  A mechanical  voice 
answered,  and  I left  a message. 

A week  later  my  phone  rang. 

“Yeah,  hello,  is  Steve  there?”  a woman  asked,  rather 
brusquely. 

“You’ve  got  me,”  I said. 

“It’s  me,  Joni.” 

“Oh,  hey—” 

She  cut  me  off.  “I  can’t  talk  to  you  no  more.  You’re  black, 
and  I can’t  talk  to  you  no  more.  Don’t  call  me  here  again.” 
And  with  that  the  line  went  dead. 

I stared  at  the  receiver  until  an  incessant  beeping  began. 
Then  I hung  up  gently. 

Twenty  years  later,  it  remains  our  last  conversation.  ■ 

Steve  Pemberton  '89  is  divisional  vice-president  and  chief  diversity 
officer  for  Walgreens  and  a past  admission  officer  at  Boston  College. 
His  excerpt  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  A Chance  in  the  World:  An 
Orphan  Boy,  a Mysterious  Past,  and  How  He  Found  a Place  Called  Home 
(©2012  by  Steve  Pemberton)  by  permission  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Inc. 
Some  names  in  the  text  have  been  changed  to  protect  individuals' 
privacy.  The  book  may  be  ordered  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore 
at  a discount. 


Steve  Pemberton  returned  to  Boston  College  on  March  15  to 
talk  about  his  book.  His  presentation  may  be  viewed  via  Full 
Story  at  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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Photographs  hy  Gaitlin  Cunningham 
Text  by  Thomas  Cooper  and  Tim  Gzerwienski 


During  the  2011-12  academic  year,  some  4,000  students  will  have  par- 
ticipated in  one  or  more  of  the  approximately  200  clubs  and  organizations 
that  are  registered  with  the  University's  Division  of  Student  Affairs.  The 
oldest  undergraduate  organization  is  Stylus,  Boston  College's  literary  and 
arts  magazine,  founded  in  1882.  The  latest  to  gain  recognition  (enabling 
officers  to  apply  for  University  funding,  book  rooms  for  events,  and  use 
the  Boston  College  name  and  tax  status)  is  Global  Zero  of  Boston  College, 
part  of  an  international  group  aimed  at  eliminating  nuclear  weapons, 
which  was  introduced  on  campus  by  Andy  Hu  '14  in  fall  201 1 . Thirty-eight 
Boston  College  clubs  focus  on  academic  matters  (the  Mendel  Society, 
Political  Science  Association,  Communications  Academy),  21  are  devoted 
to  club  sports  (cycling,  women's  rugby,  karate),  15  to  campus  ministry 
(Hillel,  Muslim  Students  Association,  Asian  Christian  Fellowship),  and  29 
to  cultural  themes  (Armenian  Club,  International  Club  of  BC,  II  Circolo 
Italiano).  Many  of  these  are  common  to  college  campuses  anywhere  — 
the  investments  clubs,  ultimate  Frisbee,  model  United  Nations.  Others 
perhaps  less  so:  the  groups  devoted  to  Cape  Verdean  culture,  mahjong, 
and  liturgical  dance,  for  instance.  BCM  photographer  Caitlin  Cunningham 
recently  attended  a few  meetings. 

opposite:  Word  of  Mouth  president  Max  Ade  '12  takes  his  turn  at  the  front  of  Gasson  303  on  March  13. 
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Kristy  Barnes  '15  (above)  and  Mike  Ayala  '13  (below)  respond  to  their  group's  topic  for  the  night:  "Tell  us  about  your  spring  break." 


Word  of  Mouth 

founded:  2007  membership:  120 

Every  night  of  the  week  in  a classroom  on  Gasson  Hall's  third  floor 
the  scene  is  approximately  the  same:  Fifteen  or  so  undergraduates, 
all  committed  to  improving  their  public  speaking  skills,  give  talks 
on  topics  ranging  from  "What  inspires  you?"  and  "What  is  your 
destiny— are  you  fighting  it  or  embracing  it?"  to  "Should  we  invade 
Canada— why  or  why  not?"  Each  meeting  is  a sub-forum  of  Word 
of  Mouth.  The  faces  change  nightly,  but  the  motivation  is  gener- 
ally the  same.  Club  president  Max  Ade  '12  joined  as  a freshman 
because,  he  says,  he'd  given  a speech  at  his  high  school  wrestling 
banquet,  "and  it  came  out  all  wrong."  Topics  are  chosen  by  forum 
leaders  and  e-mailed  to  members  approximately  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance. Speakers  — individuals  add  their  name  to  a list  on  the  black- 
board and  talk  in  that  order— have  three  minutes  to  state  their 
case  before  audience  members  offer  observations  on  their  delivery. 
The  pervading  tone  is  candid  and  comradely.  (“Keep  your  hands 
quiet,  they're  a distraction."  "Work  on  shifting  your  eye  contact  to 
different  members  of  the  audience.")  On  a Tuesday  in  March,  18 
members  recounted  tales  from  the  recent  spring  break— includ- 
ing an  encounter  with  an  evangelizing  nun  in  a Texas  church,  the 
ordeal  of  having  one's  wisdom  teeth  removed,  and  a late-night 
battle  of  nerves  with  a mouse  in  a London  apartment— with  barely 
an  "urn”  or  a "like." 


above:  Erin  Burke  '15  shares  her  story,  below:  Jo  Connelly  ’15  gives  a speaker  the  two-minute  warning. 


above:  In  the  Brighton  Campus  dance  studio,  partners  Erick  Fernandez  '13  and  Patricia  Foen  '14  look  on  as  moves  are  demonstrated  on  March  17.  below:  In  the  foreground 
are  Stephanie  Gonzalez  ’12  and  Xavier  Orellana  ’15. 


Fuego  del  Corazon 

founded:  2003  members:  20 

The  Latin  dance  troupe  Fuego  del  Corazon  (Fire  of  the  Heart) 
advertises  "salsa,  merengue,  hip  hop,  reggaeton,  bachata,  cha  cha, 
flamenco,  tango,"  and  more.  Fuego  performs  about  nine  times 
annually,  on  and  off  campus,  but  the  highlight  of  its  year  is  the 
AHANA  Leadership  Council  Showdown,  a competition  among  Bos- 
ton College's  dance  teams  in  the  spring.  Formerly  held  in  the  Flynn 
Recreation  Complex,  the  event's  popularity  compelled  a move  to 
Conte  Forum  in  2008.  Fuego  has  won  twice  since  then. 

According  to  co-captain  Carlos  Contreras  '12,  few  who  audition 
for  Fuego  bring  much  Latin  dance  experience  “aside  from  family 
get-togethers  and  parties."  On  March  17,  with  Showdown  a week 
off,  the  performers  worked  on  a section  of  their  nearly  10-minute 
routine,  designed  by  the  group's  six  captains,  in  a side  room  in  the 
Brighton  Campus  dance  studio.  Normally  they  meet  three  times  a 
week;  practice  now  would  be  every  day.  Contreras  called  out  the 
cadence  — "one  and  two  and  three  and  four."  Movements  were 
slow  and  sometimes  tentative.  Progress  was  halting  as  dancers 
asked  about  placement  of  an  arm  or  the  position  of  their  feet.  That 
changed  when  music— "Danza  Kuduro,"  a Portuguese/ African/ 
Latin  cut— pulsed  from  a small  set  of  speakers.  The  men's  steps 
were  crisp  and  confident;  the  women's  twirls  were  dizzyingly  fast, 
their  leg  kicks  high.  Hips  were  shaking,  hair  was  flailing,  and  Fuego 
was  in  near-perfect  harmony. 


above:  Three  of  Fuego's  six  co-captains  (front  row,  from  left):  Damien  Baeza  '12,  Contreras,  and  Tatiana  Rosello-Cornier  '12.  below:  Conteras  and  Rosello-Cornier. 


Eagle  EMS 

founded:  1997  members:  125 

‘Does  everyone  have  gloves?  Pens?  Bio-bags?"  called  out  a young 
man  in  a blue  jacket  and  red  polo  shirt.  Two  dozen  emergency 
medical  technicians  (EMTs)  of  the  student-run  Eagle  Emergency 
Medical  Services  (EEMS)  crowded  into  their  headquarters,  a small- 
ish room  on  the  second  floor  of  Maloney.  Medical  supplies  from 
band-aids  to  defibrillators  filled  shelves  along  three  walls.  Shoulder 
bags  and  hardshell  suitcases  sat  atop  shelving  and  on  the  floor.  It 
was  mid-afternoon  on  April  20,  and  the  EMTs  were  mustering 
in  advance  of  the  spring  concert  in  Conte  Forum.  Teams  of  two 
matched  medical  kits  against  checklists.  Others  stuffed  latex  gloves 
into  the  pockets  of  their  navy  cargo  pants.  One  EMT  downed  a 
late  lunch  of  noodles  as  a roll  of  tape  was  tossed  over  his  head. 

Ninety  of  the  volunteers  are  state-  or  nationally-certified  EMTs 
(the  rest  are  "observers"— trained  but  not  yet  certified).  EEMS 
serves  at  some  300  campus  events  a year,  in  coordination  with 
the  Boston  College  police.  Its  role,  says  president  Chris  Faherty  '13, 
is  to  "assess  patients,  initiate  critical  care,  determine  whether  they 
need  to  be  transported  to  a hospital,  and  if  so,  package  them" 
for  transport  by  an  outside  ambulance  service.  Faherty  estimates 
EEMS  will  have  provided  8,000  hours  of  medical  coverage  during 
the  201 1-12  academic  year  and  treated  600  patients.  On  week- 
ends, 12  to  1 5 members  are  on  call,  day  and  night.  An  EEMS 
Thanksgiving  dinner  last  November  24  fed  some  50  members. 


above:  Kendra  Munkacsy  '13,  Ian  Kates  '14,  Max  Ruge  '15,  and  Andrew  Becker  '14  in  Eagle  EMS's  Maloney  Flail  headquarters  on  April  20.  below:  EMTs  receive  instructions 
in  a triage  area  set  up  in  Conte  Forum's  Power  Gym.  From  left:  Laura  Smith  '14,  Heather  Funk  '13,  Matthew  DiOrio  '14,  and  Matthew  White  '13. 


above:  DiOrio  (left)  and  Jeffrey  Savarino  '14  prepare  a stretcher  and  back  boards,  below:  Eagle  EMS  president  Chris  Faherty  '13  (center,  in  jacket  and  red  shirt)  briefs  his  crew 
in  the  Power  Gym. 


above:  From  left,  Brandan  Ray  '15,  Samuel  Pasquale  Monk  '15,  and  Ryan  McGrath  '14  practice  improv  techniques  in  Gasson  306  on  March  20.  The  theme:  a western,  starring 
mermaids,  below:  In  a rehearsal  of  the  spring  play  underway  in  the  next  room,  characters  split  up  to  investigate  a recently  discovered  murder. 


above:  "I'm  here  for  the  bread.  Make  it  poison,"  said  Jack  Masterson  '13,  right,  improvising  a fairy  tale  villain  demanding  service  from  two  Panera  employees, 
Stephen  Buckley  '12  and  Jill  Lawler  ’15.  below:  In  another  scenario,  Joe  Allen  ’13  restrains  Zander  Weiss  ’15  as  Kelsey  Maher  ’14  looks  on. 


Committee  for  Creative  Enactments 

founded:  1988  membership:  20-40 

What  began  as  a couple  of  friends  playing  a prepackaged  dinner 
party  game  24  years  ago  evolved  into  a full-fledged  comedy  and 
improv  troupe.  The  Committee  for  Creative  Enactments  writes  and 
performs  two  original  murder  mysteries  a year  and  stages  improv 
shows  each  semester.  At  8:00  on  an  evening  in  late  March,  15 
members— including  a singing  detective,  a plucky  French  maid,  and 
a whiny,  wordy  ghost— occupied  a Gasson  Hall  classroom,  deep  in 
rehearsal.  At  the  front  of  the  room,  a young  man  poured  imaginary 
glasses  of  scotch;  another  delivered  an  invisible  tray  of  knives. 

Down  the  hall,  members  not  in  the  play  honed  their  improv  skills, 
as  Donald  Chang  '12  offered  his  critique.  "Don't  show  your  back  to 
the  audience,"  he  said  to  a trio  who  had  just  riffed  on  The  Wizard 
ofOz.  "Just  don't  do  it."  Although  the  improv  exercises  began  as  a 
way  to  develop  comedic  skills  for  the  mysteries,  CCE  now  competes 
annually  in  Improv  Boston's  College  Comedy  Beanpot;  its  team 
won  the  wild  card  round  (essentially,  third  place)  this  year. 

Committee  president  Colleen  Vecchione  '12  says  the  club  sticks 
with  the  murder  mystery  framework  because  of  its  versatility. 
"We've  done  westerns,  video  games,  murder  at  a movie  theater,  a 
summer  camp,"  she  says.  “It's  a generally  ridiculous  theme  to  work 
on."  Murder  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Express  premiered  at  O'Connell 
House  on  April  27. 


above:  Peralta-Rabang  (left)  prepares  his  set  in  the  Heights  Room  on  March  16  as  Ray  Kim  '13  observes,  below:  From  left,  Lam  and  Jay  Thomas  ’15  share  the  stage  with 
Ian  O'Connor  ’15  (obscured),  Peralta-Rabang,  and  Sean  He  ’13. 


Electronic  State  of  Mind 

founded:  2010  board  members:  13  dj's:  30-40 
facebook  followers:  550 

Beeps  and  tones  backed  up  by  a pounding  bass  line  and  blended 
with  pop  song  hooks  pulsated  from  the  Heights  Room  on  the 
second  floor  of  Corcoran  Commons  on  March  16.  Inside,  blinking 
colored  lights  and  a green  laser  washed  the  room.  A charity  ball 
sponsored  by  the  Japan  Club  was  underway,  and  four  members  of 
Electronic  State  of  Mind  (ESM),  wearing  headphones,  were  creating 
the  soundtrack.  Standing  on  a stage  at  the  front  of  the  room,  they 
took  turns  monitoring  laptop  computers,  adjusting  dials  on  mixers 
and  controllers  to  isolate  vocals,  and  cueing  up  new  tracks  to  form 
cohesive,  fluid,  hour-long  sets.  Clad  in  a floral  kimono,  Rodaan 
Peralta-Rabang  '13,  ESM  cofounder  and  copresident,  hoisted  a 
strobe  light  over  his  head.  A few  intrepid  souls  took  to  the  dance 
floor,  and  the  party  was  on. 

ESM  aims  to  raise  the  profile  of  electronic  music  on  campus. 

The  genre  "is  an  art  form  like  any  other,"  says  Alex  Lam  '13,  who  is 
also  a cofounder  and  copresident.  The  group  holds  biweekly  work- 
shops to  familiarize  aspiring  DJs  with  mixing  software  and  control 
panels.  And  the  club  hosts  a DJ  showcase— "pretty  much  a dance 
party,"  says  Lam— about  twice  a semester.  In  201 1 , ESM  took  part 
in  Winter  Wonderjam,  a party  held  with  the  Residence  Hall  As- 
sociation and  attended  by  more  than  300  students.  "Three  hundred 
people  isn't  bad,"  says  Lam.  "Especially  for  a Saturday  night." 


above:  The  Japan  Club  fundraiser  for  earthquake  victims  begins,  below:  Peralta-Rabang  makes  music. 
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What  right? 

By  William  Bole 

The  contraceptive  mandate 


TW 

M EW  COULD  HAVE  PREDICTED 
_l_  that  one  of  the  more  ignitable 
political  questions  in  2012  would  be 
whether  religious  freedom  is  under  siege 
in  America.  But  that  debate  has  lately  been 
fiercely  engaged  by  U.S.  Catholic  bishops 
in  response  to  the  contraceptives  provi- 
sion enacted  as  part  of  the  2010  federal 
health  care  reform  law  and  to  a ruling 
issued  by  the  Obama  administration 
this  past  January.  The  ruling,  which  has 
been  modified  with  respect  to  certain 
procedural  details,  includes  employees  of 
Catholic  universities,  hospitals,  and  social 
service  organizations  in  a general  mandate 
for  contraception  insurance  coverage. 
(Catholic  parishes,  whose  small  staffs 
are  almost  always  Catholic,  are  exempt.) 
Artificial  contraception  has  long  been 
forbidden  by  Church  teaching,  a position 
reaffirmed  in  1968  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

“Is  Religious  Liberty  Under  Threat 
in  America?”  was  the  question  in  the 
spotlight  at  an  April  18  forum,  sponsored 
by  Boston  College’s  Church  in  the  21st 


Century  Center,  which  attracted  a near- 
capacity crowd  to  Robsham  Theater 
on  a Wednesday  night.  The  event  was 
cosponsored  by  the  Law  School  and  the 
School  of  Theology  and  Ministry.  John 
L.  Allen  Jr.,  senior  correspondent  for  the 
National  Catholic  Reporter , served  as 
the  forum’s  moderator.  He  restated  the 
question  at  the  beginning  of  the  two-hour 
exchange,  borrowing  a phrase  used  by 
the  presumptive  Republican  nominee, 
Mitt  Romney:  Is  there  a “war  on  religion” 
in  America?  On  stage  to  respond  were 
three  panelists — M.  Cathleen  Kaveny 
of  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  Rev.  J.  Bryan 
Hehir  of  Harvard’s  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  and  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  and  Boston  College  Law  School 
dean  Vincent  D.  Rougeau. 

By  way  of  background,  Allen  quoted 
a statement  issued  six  days  earlier  by  the 
U.  S.  Catholic  bishops,  titled  “Our  First, 
Most  Cherished  Liberty,”  which  warned 
of  unprecedented  threats  to  religious  free- 
dom in  this  country.  The  bishops  called  on 
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from  left:  Boston  College's  Rougeau,  Notre  Dame's  Kaveny,  the  Archdiocese's  (and  Harvard's)  Hehir 


Catholics  to  emulate  the  “great  martyrs” 
who  fought  religious  persecution,  the 
prime  example  of  which,  in  the  12-page 
exhortation,  was  the  Obama  administra- 
tion’s controversial  decision  to  include  the 
health  care  plans  of  religiously  affiliated 
institutions  in  its  mandate  on  contracep- 
tive coverage.  Allen  also  quoted  Cardinal 
Francis  George  of  Chicago  as  bracingly 
predicting:  "I  will  die  in  bed,  my  successor 
will  die  in  prison,  and  his  successor  will  die 
a martyr  in  the  public  square.”  The  words 
drew  a collective  gasp  from  the  audience. 

The  panelists  sat  at  a rectangular, 
black-draped  table  facing  the  audience  as 
Allen  conducted  the  discussion  interview- 
style  from  his  own  table  to  their  left.  All 
three  agreed  that  the  rhetoric  of  “war” 
was  misplaced.  “The  war  language  sug- 
gests that  we  are  all  on  one  side  or  the 
other  side,”  said  Kaveny,  a theologian  as 
well  as  a law  professor,  noting  that  there 
are  religious  people  on  all  sides  of  hot- 
button  social  issues.  “When  we  say  that 
the  people  who  disagree  with  us  are  at  war 


with  us,  there’s  no  incentive  to  find  com- 
monalities.” 

Then  Allen  asked  the  panelists  to 
comment  on  the  issues  in  the  “standoff’ 
between  the  U.  S.  bishops  and  the  Obama 
administration.  With  this  question,  lines  of 
divergence,  not  nearly  as  predictable  as  in 
the  national  public  debate,  began  to  show. 

HEHIR,  WHO  SERVES  AS  SECRETARY 
for  health  care  and  social  services  in 
the  Boston  Archdiocese  while  teaching 
religion  and  public  policy  at  Harvard, 
answered  first.  Decades  ago  he  became 
known  nationally  as  the  chief  architect 
of  the  U.  S.  bishops’  1983  pastoral  letter, 
The  Challenge  of  Peace:  God’s  Promise  and 
Our  Response,  which  called  for  a halt  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  led 
Republican  critics  to  dub  the  bishops 
“the  Democratic  Party  at  prayer.”  More 
recently,  Hehir  supported  the  Obama 
administration’s  health  care  overhaul, 
unlike  the  bishops,  whose  politics  have 
veered  right  in  the  intervening  years.  But 


Hehir  leaned  closer  to  the  hierarchy  on  the 
basic  question  taken  up  at  the  forum. 

The  priest  said  the  contraceptive  man- 
date represents  a “serious  incursion  into 
the  life  of  religious  institutions,”  posing 
“a  threat”  to  them  as  they  carry  out  their 
indispensable  role  in  delivering  social  ser- 
vices in  this  country  while  trying  to  stay 
true  to  their  doctrines. 

Kaveny  replied  to  Hehir,  at  first  with 
a slightly  audible  groan.  “There’s  so  much 
more  to  it,”  she  submitted.  Pointing  out 
that  contraception  is  for  most  people  a 
settled  moral  issue,  Kaveny  said,  “What 
I would  like  us  to  be  able  to  talk  about  is 
the  conflict  between  two  sets  of  rights,” 
between  a religious  institution’s  right 
to  distance  itself  from  what  it  sees  as  an 
immoral  practice  and  the  right  of  individu- 
als to  adequate  health  care  that  includes 
contraception  coverage. 

Rougeau  said,  in  turn,  that  it  is  “not 
alarmist”  to  speak  of  a threat  to  religious 
freedom  posed  by  the  contraceptive 
requirement.  He  noted  that  Catholic  social 
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agencies  such  as  hospitals  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  nation’s  well-being. 
“Now,  we’ve  put  those  organizations  in  a 
very  awkward  position,”  he  said,  referring 
to  the  January  ruling. 

This  dilemma  has  come  about, 

Rougeau  said,  in  part  because  of  the  way 
health  care  is  financed  in  this  country, 
normally  through  private  insurers  rather 
than  directly  by  the  government  as  part 
of  a so-called  single-payer  health  care 
system.  (That  is  the  system  in  Canada  and 
many  European  countries,  where  Catholic 
institutions  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
covering  any  healthcare,  including  contra- 
ceptives.) Rougeau,  who  came  to  Boston 
College  from  Notre  Dame  Law  School  in 
July  2011  and  whose  research  has  focused 
on  the  relationship  between  civil  law  and 
Catholic  social  teaching,  suggested  that 
Church  institutions  would  not  be  in  this 
predicament  if  health  care  were  treated  as 
a human  right  that  doesn’t  depend  entirely 
on  someone’s  employer. 

During  at  least  one  lengthy  exchange, 
Hehir  and  Kaveny,  sitting  next  to  each 
other  on  the  panel,  shifted  in  their  seats 
toward  one  another  as  they  argued  back 
and  forth.  The  tone  was  serious  and 
civil.  Speaking  of  sporadic  efforts  by  the 
Obama  administration  and  the  U.  S. 
bishops  to  reach  a compromise  on  the 
contraception  matter,  Hehir  proposed 
as  a general  approach:  “You  go  for  the 
[negotiated]  common  ground,  but  if  you 
can’t  get  to  common  ground,  you  keep 
the  [health  care]  law  and  allow  a broad 
exemption”  for  all  religious  institutions. 
“The  presumption  should  be  in  favor 
of  religious  liberty.” 

Kaveny  agreed  somewhat.  “We’ve 
got  to  protect  religious  institutions,  but  1 
keep  thinking  of  the  people  who  work  for 
them  and  who  might  not  agree  with  them” 
about  the  purported  immorality  of  arti- 
ficial contraception,  she  said,  triggering 
applause.  “What  do  we  owe  to  the  people 
who  disagree  with  them?”  She  cited  the 
Golden  Rule  as  a guide  and  elaborated 
later  in  the  discussion,  “Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.  Try 
to  understand  how  the  issue  looks  to 
other  people.” 

Allen  also  asked  about  a host  of  related 
developments  such  as  clear  signals  from 
the  U.  S.  bishops  that  they  might  call  for 


civil  disobedience  against  infringements 
of  religious  liberty.  The  bishops  in  their 
April  12  statement  cited  a handful  of  state 
and  municipal  laws  that  have  “driven  local 
Catholic  Charities  out  of  the  business 
of  providing  adoption  or  foster  care  ser- 
vices” by  denying  funding  to  agencies  that 
refused  to  place  children  with  same-sex 


couples.  Hehir  found  the  idea  of  civil  dis- 
obedience worrisome.  He  said,  with  a sort 
of  nervous  laugh,  “I’m  trying  to  stay  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliff.”  ■ 


The  forum  "Is  Religious  Liberty  Under 
Threat  in  America?"  may  be  viewed  at 
Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Study  hour 

By  William  Bole 

Undergraduates  take  personal  stock,  the  Jesuit  way 


N A SUMMERLIKE  THURSDAY 
night  in  late  March,  inside  a dormi- 
tory basement  on  the  upper  campus,  a 
small  group  of  students  are  fleshing  out  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew’s  message  about  the 
spirit  dwelling  "wherever  two  or  more  of 
you  are  gathered  in  His  name.”  It  is  some- 
time after  8:30,  and  two  freshmen,  a soph- 
omore, and  a graduate  student  are  sitting 
on  mismatched  chairs  and  sofas  around 
an  old  coffee  table  in  a fellowship  room 
adjacent  to  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel  hi  Gonzaga 
Hall.  The  room  is  dimly  lit,  the  overheads 
switched  off.  Recorded  music — the 
Beatles’  “Yesterday,”  for  instance — plays 
softly  during  moments  of  quiet  reflection, 
and  faith  is  shared.  The  students  exchange 
"Highs  and  Lows,”  their  ups  and  downs  of 
recent  days,  and  where  they  “saw  God” — 
for  one  young  woman,  it  was  in  the  warm 
and  relieved  smile  of  a driver  who  might 
have  gestured  differently  after  having  to 
slam  on  the  brakes  near  Boston  Common 
as  the  student  jogged  inattentively  into  the 
street,  plugged  into  her  iPod.  The  meeting 
ends,  after  an  hour,  with  "intercessions,” 
or  requests  for  prayers — including  one 
“for  my  grandma,  who’s  in  a hospice  and 
was  given  Last  Rites  yesterday.” 

This  small  group  is  part  of  a student- 
led  community  at  Boston  College  known 
as  Cura,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
Jesuit  expression  cura  personalis  (Latin  for 
“care  of  the  person” — not  the  body  alone, 
nor  the  spirit  or  mind,  but  the  whole  per- 


son). Nearly  140  students  belong  to  the 
community,  which  extends  across  18  such 
groups,  each  with  up  to  nine  members 
who  meet,  usually  once  a week,  in  dorms, 
chapels,  and  other  campus  spots.  Students 
from  all  the  groups  come  together  fre- 
quently, for  communal  prayer  services  lit 
by  candlelight  and  for  retreats,  Masses, 
coffee  house-style  social  gatherings,  and 
other  occasions.  They  also  meet  in  twos 
for  “prayer  dates”  at  the  Chocolate  Bar  or 
the  Eagle’s  Nest. 

The  quiet  and  reflective  time  Cura 
carves  out  “gives  me  a great  perspective 
on  the  things  I really  value  in  life,  which  is 
not  the  homework  assignment  1 have  to 
do  that  night,”  says  Katie  Ring  T4,  a biol- 
ogy major  and  theology  minor.  “It’s  much 
more  about  my  relationships,”  with  others 
and  with  God.  Ring  co-leads  the  Thursday 
night  group  in  St.  Joe’s  chapel  together 
with  first-year  graduate  social  work 
student  Paula  Charbonneau,  a Gonzaga 
resident  and  peer  minister  who  helps 
coordinate  dormitory  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Campus  Ministry. 

Cura  is  supported  by  Campus 
Ministry.  It  came  to  Boston  College  in 
2005  (introduced  by  former  campus 
minister  Catherine  Brunell  and  former 
campus  ministry  director  James  Erps, 

SJ)  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Christian  Life 
Community,  a Rome-based  lay  association 
that  promotes  the  signature  Jesuit  spiri- 
tuality of  “finding  God  in  all  things.”  This 
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international  movement  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  Society  itself,  with  beginnings  traced 
to  the  1560s,  when  lay  students  in  Rome 
banded  together  to  help  one  another 
practice  the  spirituality  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder,  in  1 540,  of  the  Jesuits.  The  asso- 
ciation has  nurtured  faith- sharing  groups 
among  adults  and  young  people  in  some 
60  countries.  It  has  student  affiliates  at 
16  Jesuit  universities  in  the  United  States, 
a few  dating  to  the  early  1990s,  with  close 
to  2,000  members  altogether,  according 
to  Elena  Mireles,  the  organization’s  U.  S. 
liaison  to  university  programs.  She  is 
also  a Boston  College  graduate  student, 
pursuing  dual  master’s  degrees  in  pastoral 
ministry  and  social  work. 

Steering  Cura  at  Boston  College  is 
a 10-member  council  made  up  mostly  of 
juniors  and  seniors — four  men,  six 
women — each  of  whom  leads  a small 
group.  They  meet  every  Monday  after- 
noon to  conduct  business  and  have  further 
Ignatian  conversations. 

“Let’s  talk  about  the  retreat,”  council 
co-leader  Kevin  Decusatis,  a junior  major- 
ing in  theology  and  Hispanic  studies,  said 
after  the  opening  prayer  at  the  February 
6 meeting  in  a McGuinn  Hall  lounge.  A 
weekend  retreat  attended  by  Cura’s  34 
group  leaders  (most  groups  have  two)  had 
ended  the  day  before  at  Boston  College’s 
conference  center  in  Dover.  The  general 
sentiment  on  the  council  was  that  pasta 
was  a good  choice  for  dinner  Saturday 
night  and  that,  as  one  member  said,  “the 
talks  were  incredible”  (these  included 
presentations  by  seniors  about  how  they 
plan  to  continue  the  spiritual  journey  after 
college).  After  that,  the  council  divvied 
up  names  of  group  leaders  to  get  in  touch 
with  for  lunch  and  discussion  of  points 
such  as  identifying  helpful  prayers  for 
opening  and  ending  sessions. 

The  lion’s  share  of  conversation,  how- 
ever, went  to  Highs  and  Lows.  At  first  the 
accent  was  on  the  latter — grueling  exams 
were  lamented  by  a couple  of  students. 
Another  said  a bit  ruefully,  “I  started  my 
job  today,”  eliciting  laughs  across  the 
two  conjoined  tables  from  a group  that 
evidently  knew  something  about  her  situa- 
tion at  work.  Then  the  talk  swung  upward: 
"I  deactivated  my  Facebook  page,”  one 
young  woman  said  cheerfully.  “It’s  already 
made  me  more  intentional  about  my 


relationships.”  To  most  Highs  and  Lows, 
Cura  members  typically  add  another 
level  of  discernment,  whether  it  is  how, 
through  the  event  under  discussion,  they 
“saw  God”  or  how  the  event  will  serve  as 
“seed” — germinating  in  a plan  of  action. 
One  student  responded  with  the  thought 
“to  call  all  of  my  family  this  weekend.”  The 
Facebook  defector  said  she  was  arranging 
to  have  lunch  with  a real-life  friend. 

STORIES  OF  HOW  MEMBERS  CAME  TO 
Cura  take  on  a familiar  ring.  Decusatis, 
who  leads  the  council  together  with  phi- 
losophy major  Ellen  Walsh  T2,  is  typi- 
cal. He  attended  a Catholic  high  school 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  liked  going 
on  retreats  and  participating  in  prayer 
groups,  and,  during  what  he  describes  as 
a “rough  transition”  to  college,  sought 
out  fellowship  among  students  of  similar 
spiritual  leanings.  Michael  Boughton,  SJ, 
who  directs  the  University’s  Center  for 
Ignatian  Spirituality,  says  he  thinks  stu- 
dents who  participate  in  Cura  are  acting 
on  a “desire  for  community,  and  commu- 
nity with  other  believers.”  He  also  says 
the  Cura  spirituality  is  Ignatian  through 
and  through. 

Boughton  pointed  out  that  the  Highs 
and  Lows  echo  an  Ignatian  exercise  called 
“the  Examen”  (from  the  Latin  word  for 
examination).  It’s  a spiritual  self-review 
that  involves  prayerfully  recollecting 
moments  during  the  day  and  reflecting  on 
how  God  was  present  in  those  moments, 
followed  by  a decision  to  act  in  some 
way.  “You’re  asking  God  for  light,  and 
letting  your  mind  roam  over  your  day. 

And  you’re  looking  forward  to  tomorrow, 
planting  that  seed,”  which  might  mean 
deepening  a friendship,  reaching  out  to  the 
poor,  or  strengthening  one’s  prayer  life, 
said  the  priest. 

The  full  Examen  (which  also  involves 
rigorously  analyzing  one’s  motives)  is 
offered  occasionally  in  Cura’s  small 
groups,  and  Boughton  notes  that  Boston 
College  students  are  invited  to  try  it  out 
in  other  settings  as  well.  These  include 
Campus  Ministry’s  undergraduate  Kairos 
retreats,  offered  10  weekends  a year  as  an 
opportunity  for  spiritual  contemplation, 
and  the  several-weekends-a-year  Halftime 
program  (sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Student  Formation),  which  is  not  explic- 


itly religious  but  seeks  to  enable  reflection 
on  the  choices  that  lie  ahead,  roughly  half- 
way through  college. 

Mireles  of  the  Christian  Life  Com- 
munity says  the  Highs  and  Lows  are  the 
spiritual  exercise  most  popular  with  Cura 
student  groups,  though  there’s  no  hint  of 
it  in  the  prodigious  study  materials  pro- 
duced by  the  international  lay  association. 
“It’s  more  an  organic  thing  that  developed 
among  the  students,”  she  says. 

At  Boston  College  as  elsewhere,  par- 
ticipation in  Cura  tilts  toward  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  partly  because  many 
groups  taper  off  when  juniors  leave  cam- 
pus to  study  abroad.  It  is  also  somewhat  by 
design.  The  Christian  Life  Community’s 
discussion  guides  often  focus  on  questions 
of  belonging — “how  I fit  in” — which  most 
urgently  concern  students  early  in  college, 
Mireles  says.  Still,  30  of  the  nearly  140 
current  Cura  members  at  Boston  College 
are  juniors  and  seniors,  and  eight  gradu- 
ate students  are  involved.  An  off-campus 
network  of  small  Ignatian  groups  is  devel- 
oping  in  the  Boston  area,  facilitated  by 
campus  minister  Christine  Kamp  Cichello 
’82,  MA’89,  working  with  Cura  seniors 
and  recent  alumni.  “They  want  to  keep 
the  Cura  way  of  life  part  of  their  life  when 
they  leave,”  Cichello  says. 

AT  9:30  P.M.  ON  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7, 
a few  dozen  students,  mostly  Cura  mem- 
bers but  some  friends  as  well,  gathered 
in  the  darkened  sanctuary  of  St.  Ignatius 
Church.  They  turned  out  for  Cura’s 
monthly  “Taize  Prayer,”  named  after  an 
ecumenical  Christian  monastic  order 
in  Taize,  France,  known  for  its  message  of 
reconciliation  and  its  worldwide  following 
among  young  adults.  As  they  arrived  at 
St.  Ignatius,  the  students  were  handed 
programs  for  the  evening,  together  with 
small  clear-glass  candleholders  containing 
lit  candles.  They  stepped  up  to  the  altar, 
where  they  sat  cross-legged  or  knelt  on 
pillows  in  a circle  on  the  marble  floor 
behind  the  altar  table.  For  the  next  hour, 
they  sang  hymns  to  the  muted  accompani- 
ment of  a young  man  on  piano  and 
occasionally  chanted  prayers,  including 
Psalm  84  (“How  lovely  is  your  dwelling 
place,  O Lord”).  In  between  the  prayers 
and  hymns  they  kept  comfortably  still  for 
long  stretches  of  meditative  silence.  ■ 
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MIXED  BLESSINGS 

By  William  Bole 


What  happens  when  a problematic  prayer  is  censored? 


During  a 2001-02  sabbatical,  Boston  College  theology  pro- 
fessor Ruth  Langer  spent  three  days  a week,  eight  hours  a 
day,  in  a drab  and  dimly  lit  basement  room  of  Jerusalem’s  Jewish 
National  and  University  Library,  poring  over  Hebrew-language 
manuscripts  on  microfilm.  Langer,  an  ordained  rabbi  whose  aca- 
demic focus  is  Jewish  liturgy,  was  researching  a book  about  proces- 
sions in  which  Torah  scrolls  are  carried  through  synagogues.  As 
she  inspected  the  grainy  images  of  handwritten  medieval  prayer 
books,  however,  she  began  to  notice  that  some  words  in  old,  estab- 
lished texts  seemed  to  have  been  blotted  out  with  ink  or  smeared  as 
though  with  the  lick  of  a finger — signs  of  censors  at  work. 

This  occurred  most  often  in  a scattering  of  prayers  known  to 
reference  “gentiles,”  “heretics,”  or 
“foreigners”  (one,  for  instance,  thank- 
ing God  “who  has  not  made  me  a 
gentile”) — prayers  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  disparaging  of  Christians. 

Langer  decided  to  shelve  her  orig- 
inal project  and  dig  further;  the  case 
of  the  blotted  words  was  both  "more 
important”  liturgically  and  more 
relevant  to  her  work  with  Boston 
College’s  Center  for  Christian- 
Jewish  Learning  (where  she  is  now 
associate  director).  The  result  is  a 
book  published  last  December  by 
Oxford:  Cursing  the  Christians?  A 
History  of  the  Birkat  HaMinim. 

The  Birkat  HaMinim  (literally, 

“blessing  of  the  sectarians”)  is  a sta- 
ple of  daily  Jewish  observance,  now 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Three  times  a 
day,  in  groups  or  individually,  devout 

Jews  recite  the  Birkat  as  part  of  a larger  prayer  of  18  blessings 
spoken  while  facing  toward  Jerusalem.  Uncensored  versions  of  the 
prayer  retrieved  by  Langer  from  the  medieval  era  take  an  invective 
tone,  as  in  this  13th-century  excerpt  from  the  Rhineland: 

May  there  be  no  hope  for  apostates; 
and  may  all  the  minim  immediately  perish; 
and  may  all  enemies  of  Your  people 
speedily  be  cut  off; 

and  may  You  speedily  uproot  and  smash 
and  defeat  the  empire  of  insolence. 

According  to  Langer,  minim  has  always  referred  broadly  to 
“kinds”  or  “sorts”  of  people,  usually  heretics.  In  the  high  Middle 
Ages,  however  (starting  with  the  second  millennium),  the  word 
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took  on  added  meaning  as  a malediction  directed  at  baptized  Jews 
and  born  Christians.  The  “empire  of  insolence,”  she  says,  referred 
to  Europe’s  ruling  powers. 

Dating  the  Birkat  HaMinim,  which  has  evolved  through  the  cen- 
turies, was  one  aspect  of  Langer’s  investigation.  Contrary  to  some 
scholarly  opinion  that  traces  the  prayer  to  the  late  first  century  of 
the  Common  Era,  she  found  no  certain  evidence  of  it  until  around 
the  year  400,  when  Christian  theologians  began  making  note  of 
it.  Expurgation  of  the  Birkat  seems  to  have  started  in  the  1400s, 
when  Christian  authorities  in  Italy  and  probably  elsewhere  went 
house  to  house  in  Jewish  districts,  collecting  handwritten  prayer 
books  and  other  texts,  returning  them  sanitized  of  all  references 

to  Christianity.  Censorship  became 
more  thorough  in  the  mid-1500s,  as 
printing  became  more  widespread. 
By  then,  rabbinic  authorities  were 
self-censoring  (in  some  instances 
leaving  spaces  blank,  to  be  filled  in 
by  hand  later)  to  get  books  cleared 
through  Church-controlled  presses. 

Censors  “could  control  the  writ- 
ten words,”  says  Langer,  “but  people 
continued  to  recite  the  old  words.” 
This  happened  for  about  150  years 
until  the  late  1600s,  she  discovered. 
And  then,  during  the  18th-century 
Enlightenment,  assimilated  Jews 
began  revising  texts  voluntarily, 
moderating  them  with  a view  toward 
securing  their  place  in  society.  In 
an  afterword,  Langer  urges  Jewish 
scholars  to  do  as  their  Christian 
counterparts  have  increasingly  done 
with  their  own  “difficult"  liturgical  texts  (for  example,  the  Holy 
Week  narratives  of  Christ’s  trial  and  execution) — grapple  with 
them  for  purposes  of  interfaith  dialogue.  Though  the  Birkat’ s 
problematic  language  disappeared  long  ago  (it  now  presents  a 
fairly  generic  plea  to  God  to  obliterate  evil),  Langer  points  to  a 
recent  trend  among  strictly  observant  Jews  and  some  scholars 
toward  restoring  pre-censorship  texts.  She  writes:  “The  challenge 
facing  the  Jewish  community  today  is  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
restore  the  [ Birkat ] prayer  more  fully  and  to  teach  appropriate 
interpretations  of  its  prayers.” 


Ruth  Langer's  Cursing  the  Christians?  A History  of  the  Birkat 
HaMinim  may  be  ordered  at  a discount  from  the  Boston  College 
Bookstore  via  Full  Story  at  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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Pinkham,  in  the  Lunt-Fontanne  Theatre  on  March  8 


Stage 

presence 

By  Nicole  Estvanik  Taylor 
Actor  Bryce  Pinkham  '05 


When  Bryce  Pinkham  landed  the  “bad 
guy”  role  of  Carl  in  Ghost:  The  Musical, 
an  adaptation  of  the  1990  him  that  began 
performances  on  Broadway  in  March,  he 
relished  interpreting  his  crooked  banker 
character.  "It’s  pretty  easy  for  me  to  under- 
stand living  in  New  York  and  trying  to  get 
ahead  of  other  people,”  Pinkham  quips. 
“That’s  what  actors  do.” 

Pinkham,  who  holds  an  MFA  in  acting 
(2008)  from  the  Yale  School  of  Drama, 
has  appeared  in  such  distinguished 
American  plays  as  Arthur  Miller’s  A View 
from  the  Bridge  (at  Minneapolis’s  Guthrie 
Theater  in  2008)  and  Horton  Foote’s  The 
Orphans’  Home  Cycle  (at  Hartford  Stage 
in  2009  and  New  York  City’s  Signature 
Theatre  in  2009-10).  But  a set  of  juggling 
pins  on  a shelf  in  his  spartan  dressing 
room  at  the  Lunt-Fontanne  Theatre,  and  a 
framed  photo  of  himself  and  a Yale  class- 
mate in  red-nose  garb,  suggest  an  affection 
for  clowning.  In  fact,  a commedia  dell’arte- 
style  production  of  Moliere’s  The  Flying 
Doctor  at  Boston  College,  directed  by  pro- 
fessor Luke  Jorgensen,  sparked  not  only 
his  love  for  physical  comedy  (its  “theory 
and  practice”  was  the  topic  of  his  senior 
thesis)  but  also  his  decision  to  pursue  act- 
ing as  a profession. 

Pinkham  commenced  the  aspiring  New 


York  actor’s  life  in  December  2008 — 
waiting  tables,  tutoring,  coaching  youth 
soccer,  and  auditioning  around  these 
“survival  jobs.”  Within  a few  months  he 
was  cast  in  the  parts  of  the  restive  Indian 
Black  Fox  and  Henry  Clay  in  the  musi- 
cal Bloody  Bloody  Andrew  Jackson  at  the 
Public  Theater.  When  the  show  moved 
to  Broadway  in  2010,  so  did  he.  Ghost  is 
Pinkham’s  second  Broadway  outing.  His 
survival  job  now  is  teaching  clown  skills 
to  acting  students  at  New  York  University 
and  The  Studio/New  York.  With  fund- 
ing from  a Leonore  Amienberg  fellow- 
ship, he’s  hatching  a solo  show  based 
on  the  memoir  of  19th-century  British 
clown  Joseph  Grimaldi.  Time  permitting, 
Pinkham  also  performs  with  Theater  of 
War,  a nonprofit  troupe  that  presents  read- 
ings of  Sophocles’s  Ajax  and  Philoctetes ; he 
has  traveled  with  the  company  to  military 
and  civilian  venues  in  the  United  States, 
Guantanamo  Bay,  and  Okinawa. 

“You  know  that  saying  performers  like 
to  use — ‘I  did  this  because  I couldn’t  imag- 
ine doing  anything  else’?”  he  asks.  “I’ve 
always  felt  that  to  be  an  actor  you  have  to 
be  able  to  do  a lot  of  things  well.” 

Nicole  Estvanik  Taylor  '01  is  managing  editor 
of  American  Theatre  magazine. 
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A NEW  HOME 
FOR  ALU  M N I 


LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THE  CA  DICAN  ALUMNI  CENTER 
AND  OTHER  CAMPUS  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THIS  ISSUE’S 
LIGHT  THE  WORLD  CAMPAIGN  SECTION. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  Heights,  the  Cadigan 
Alumni  Center  provides  a new  “home  away  from 
home”  for  Boston  College  alumni  and  friends. 
Returning  Eagles  will  frequent  the  center  when  on 
campus  for  volunteer  meetings  and  special  events 
or  simply  to  enjoy  a social  visit. 

Help  build  Boston  College  to  greater  heights. 
Please  support  the  Light  the  World  campaign. 


above:  On  April  2,  President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  welcomed  staff  following  their  move  to  the  Cadigan  Alumni  Center.  Located  on  Brighton  Campus,  the  center  is  named  in  recognition 
of  Patrick  F.  Cadigan  ’57  for  his  gift  to  the  Light  the  World  campaign.  An  open  house  for  alumni  is  being  planned  for  the  fall.  Photograph  by  Lee  Pellegrini 


